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Prentice-Hall texts 


state-adopted in lennessee 





The textbooks listed below were recently adopted in Tennessee. If you’re 
interested in reviewing any of them for possible use in your classes, write 
the address at the bottom of this ad and receive examination copies. 


Texts Adopted for the School Years 1955-1958 





SUBJECT 


TITLES 





COMMERCIAL: 
Bookkeeping 


Business Law 
General Business 


Secretarial Practice 
Typewriting 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 
Auto Mechanics 


Carpentry 


Radio 
Refrigeration 
Sheet Metal 
Tailoring 
Welding 
Woodworking 


ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Introductory, 2nd Edition by Zelliot & 
Leidner 

ZELLIOT-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING, Advanced Course by Zelliot & Leidner 

BUSINESS LAW FOR EVERYDAY LIVING by Getz 

BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS FOR EVERYONE by Hamilton, Gallagher & 
Fancher 

OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 3rd Edition by Stickney, Stickney, 
Horton & Weil 

TIDWELL-STUART TYPING: Complete Course by Tidwell & Stuart 


BASIC RETAILING by Packer & Waterman 
STORE SALESMANSHIP, 4th Edition by Robinson & Blackler 


MAN AND THE MOTOR CAR, 5th Edition by the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, New York University 


MODERN AUTO BODY AND FENDER REPAIR by Vale 
MODERN AUTOMOTIVE ENGINE REPAIR by Vale 
EXTERIOR-INTERIOR FINISH FOR THE SMALL HOUSE by Frankl 
SMALL HOUSE CARPENTRY by Frank! 

ELEMENTS OF RADIO, 3rd Edition by Marcus & Marcus 

BASIC REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING by Emerick 
SHEET METAL PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES by Stieri 
TAILORING FOR THE FAMILY by Goodman 

BASIC WELDING PRINCIPLES by Stieri 

BASIC TOOLS FOR WOODWORKING, 2nd Edition by Frankl 


Text Adopted for the School Years 1955-1959 





SOCIAL SCIENCE: 
World History 


OUR WORLD THROUGH THE AGES by Platt & Drummond 


For examinatton copies, write to: 


sXolUlovoh fred alol im stole) an D)i aisles! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N.Y. 









































Approved on the multiple list 
for Tennessee schools 


WINSTON READING PROGRAM 


Easy Growth in Reading— From PRE-PRIMERS TO SIXTH YEAR 


Revised Edition © New Manuals ® Readiness Charts for Beginners. 


EASY GROWTH IN READING is organized to make the learning of reading and the teaching 
of reading a happy and successful adventure for both the learner and teacher. 


Adventures in Reading—ror GRADES 7 AND 8 


A developmental reading program with teachers guides for each book. Each book contains a 
collection of readable material and skill development and appreciation programs. 





SOCIAL STUDIES GEOGRAPHY 
. garene.. 1204 OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES 
The child-contored social dhudies sovies. The series of today, featuring comparative food 
charts—Human Use maps—interspersed activi- 
NANCY'S WORLD, Grade |! ties. 
TOM'S TOWN, Grade 2 NEIGHBORS AT HOME, Grade 3 

OTHER PLACES, Grade 3 NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD,Grade 4 
TOWARD BETTER LIVING, Grade 4 NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS, Grade 5 
TOWARD MODERN AMERICA, Grade 5 NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS, Grade 6 
LIVING IN LATIN AMERICA, Grade 6 NEIGHBORS IN LATIN AMERICA, Grade 7 


QUEST OF A HEMISPHERE 
BOYLE, SHIRES, PRICE, CARMAN 
America's completely new junior high school text in American History. A textbook showing how "The 


drama of history comes alive when events are told by the flesh-and-blood people who lived through them 
and made history, past and present'.—Grade 8 


ACTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


BARD, MANAKEE 


Civics in action. The pupil learns to be a good citizen by down-to-earth participation in citizenship ac- 
tivities—Grade 9 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
BLANCHE BUILDING +» MARIANNA, FLORIDA 


Tennessee Representative 


B. FRANK FREEMAN 4620 Princeton Drive, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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he for Today 


Examination of the new textbooks often 
induces a feeling of wistful envy of those 
fortunate youngsters who will be the first 
to open the clean, clearly-printed pages. 
To one for whom almost any book was 
always something to arouse curiosity, ex- 
pectation, and often excitement (and there 
were a few that brought a feeling of 
dread), thumbing through the new texts, 
with their artistic bindings, their colorful 
illustrations, with all the devices that 
give them additional appeal, brings a real 
glow of pleasure. 

Joined with an appreciation of the 
knowledge and forethought—the sound 
scholarship and the technical know-how— 
that have gone into the making of the 
books, this delight in the attractiveness of 
the new textbooks deepens into respect 
and admiration. And with it quite often 
comes the thought, surely common to those 
who can look back over certain segments 
of time: To be finding this material for 
the first time, in this form... . 


No teacher, these days, wants to be 
known as a “textbook teacher,” yet few 
will deny that a good textbook has many 
more important uses than being paired 
with one of equal size to raise the level 
of a chair or propping open the window 
that provides untimely sound effects. If 
few teachers would assert that their text- 
books suffice for all purposes, and if every 
teacher has his own pet complaint about 
the text (one of the time-honored preroga- 
tives), most would agree that a good text 
is absolutely necessary. 

In the pages of this TENNESSEE TEACHER 
(and in many other issues) appear the 
advertisements of the book companies that 
are offering textbooks for sale. They are 
without exception established, reputable 
companies, and all of them may well be 
proud of the quality of the books they 
offer. 

Many of the advertisements are based 
upon the new state textbook list. For the 
information of Tennessee teachers general- 
ly, a simple factual explanation of how the 
textbooks are adopted appears on page 
14. 

The new textbooks that will go into the 
classrooms of the state are good, sound 
texts, in the opinion of those qualified to 
judge. 

One who has for some time been absent 
from that natural habitat, the classroom, 
may at times think, also with a feeling of 
wistful envy, of the teachers who will 
have the opportunity to use the textbooks 
well. 


Of In ventories 


It has long been customary, near the 
first of the year, to engage in stocktaking 
of one kind or another. Checking the 
quantity and quality of the merchandise, 
clearing the shelves, deciding what can 
go as a bargain and what must go at a 
loss, making certain that on hand is a 
supply of those indispensable items upon 
which the trade depends—these are some 
of the customary activities, speaking liter- 
ally or figuratively. 

Those concerned with education know 
before they begin that they are going to 
find shortages everywhere they look—ex- 
cept in the number of children converging 
on the schoolhouse doors. This will not 
be a year of easy profit. Where real and 
tangible things such as buildings, teacher 
supply, and physical equipment are in- 
volved, the chronic undersupply cannot be 
remedied in one year or even two, although 
through cooperation and unremitting hard 
work the desperate situation may be 
ameliorated. 

In the realm of the intangibles, no less 
real and even more important, teachers 
will want to take stock of the liberties that 
stand foremost among the items labeled 
indispensable. Each as an individual will 
want to take a general view, to decide for 
himself whether ours is, as is so constantly 
alleged, an age of fear. 

Above all, he will want to try to define, 
coolly and queitly and removed as nearly 
as possible from emotion, exactly what 
his convictions are on numerous spiny 
questions, as, for example: What degree of 
censorship for children, for adults? what is 
a fair investigation? and what is a de- 
batable question? 

Any person can make his own list and 
every person must make his own decisions 
about how he regards these questions be- 
fore taking his stand with a group. Among 
teachers, the overwhelming group decision 
is and will continue to be that the scope 
of traditional liberties must be broadened, 
not diminished. They cannot be counted 
as loss, and they must not go as a bargain. 


Adjecti ve 


Another word that has shown a tendency 
to go wild is unprofessional. Subject for 
a term paper—its real meaning. Used care- 
lessly or with malice, it joins a host of 
other words that are now worse than those 
that were once removed from the vocabu- 
lary by the application of soap to the 
mouth. Surely it is not a good term of 
opprobrium for those whose educational 
philosophies or tastes merely differ from 
our own. 
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This Month 


This issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER contains an account of 
January association activities that are 
of concern to every member of TEA. 
Rex Turman looks back over his 
year as president; readers are intro- 
duced to Howard McCorkle, the 
new president, who has a message 
for them; and the important January 
meetings and a new TEA activity 
are summarized. Frank E. Bass re- 
ports on the status of the legislative 
program at the time the magazine 
went to press. (Pages 7-11) 





If you wonder what goes on when 
new textbooks are chosen, you will 
find the answer in an article by 
Hucn Waters, chairman of the 
State Textbook Commission. A. B. 
Cooper, director of certification and 
teacher training, reports on new 
regulations for the certification of 
teachers. Teachers are encouraged to 
give attention to the thrift program 
of the U. S. Treasury in “Stamp Day 
Today.” Rosert G. Nei writes about 
a teacher who practiced thrift in an 
unusual way. 


Noau C. TurpPen, whose article 
“Tyranny, Turmoil, or Teamwork” 
will appeal not only to administrators 
but to classroom teachers who work 
with them, is a former Tennessean. 


Basing his article on Staff Rela- 
tions in School Administration, the 
Thirty-third Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Dr. Turpen discusses the 
new theory of administration with 
appreciation of its possibilities and 
warning of the pitfalls. He is thor- 
oughly at home with his subject, and 
he writes with humor. 


Few people know Tennessee as 
well as CAMPBELL H. Brown, (Col- 
onel, U. S. Army, Retired), director 
of highway marking for the Tennes- 
see Historical Commission. THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER presents with 
pride his cover story, “Bedford For- 
rest—Tennessee’s Greatest Soldier,” 
which demonstrates his thorough 
knowledge of Tennessee history and 
military history as well as his enthu- 
siasm for a perennially interesting 
subject. 
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And though all the windes of doctrin were let loose to play upon 
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WOODLAND FROLICS SERIES 


Stimulate interest in reading for fun and provide 
pleasant variety for beginning readers with the Woodland 
Frolics Series, by Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young. 
These delightful animal stories, told with a controlled 
vocabulary, are beautifully illustrated in full color. The complete 
series will be available in the Fall of 1955 as supplementary readers for 
grades one through six. Teachers Manuals are available. 
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ADOPTED IN TENNESSEE 


For use in schools beginning Fall, 1955 
(available after July 1, 1955) 





WHO ARE YOU? (pre-primer) Simple stories about the antics of 

playful baby animals. 

WATCH ME (primer) Animal playmates of Who Are You? continue 

their adventures. 

DOWNY DUCK GROWS UP (Ist reader) Experiences of Downy Duck as he 
matures furnish exciting reading for beginners. 

LITTLE LOST BOBO (2nd reader) Story of the first year of life for BoBo, 
a little deer. 

CHIPPY CHIPMUNK’'S VACATION (3rd reader) An inquisitive little 
chipmunk learns about animals of the West. i 
GORDO AND THE HIDDEN TREASURE (4th reader) A young raccoon | \ ‘ 
has many adventures in Mexico as he searches for a golden treasure. , 
CHICHI'S MAGIC (5th reader) Old Aztec legends lend color to this - 
exciting story of a small Central American monkey. 

THE HEART OF THE WILD (6th reader) The animal stories in this 
collection reveal the true “heart of the wild” in Canada, Alaska, the 
United States, and South America. 


History Texts 
For Grades 5 Or 6 


My Country and Yours 


Other Easy Pre-Primers 
For Grade One 


DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp — Clever 
story about Daffy, a baby elephant, 
and other circus animals. Full-color 
illustrations. 

WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? 

by Adda Mai Sharp — Amusing tale 
of Cubby Bear's mischievous antics. 
Full-color illustrations. 

PINKIE by Mary Octavia Davis — 
Pinkie, a lonely turtle, finds an ideal 
playmate. Illustrated in color. 


by Hattie M. Anderson 
and J. A. Hill. 

Color illustrations by 
Elizabeth Rice. 


Complete United States history in 47 dramatically 
illustrated chapters with supplementary reading 
lists and problem-solving activities. Accompanied 
by Teacher's Manual. 
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Write for complete information © JACK BRENT ° STATE REPRESENTATIVE 
Distributed by TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY ° 126 Third Avenue, North *° Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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AMEREX-new metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 


adds years of “Wear-Life” 


Practical Size Range—Finest Use Features 
—Full Line of Functional Tables 


The brand new metal-and-plastic top on American Seat- 
ing Unit Tables No. 528 and 524 is stronger, yet lighter 
in weight than ordinary plastic tops. A die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which is five 
times more resistant to all wear than wood desk-top 
finishes, and ends all warping, checking, splitting and 
other hazards. The satin-smooth surface has a color- 
fast, birch-grain pattern with 45% light reflectance. A 
continuous band of hard-aluminum alloy protects edges. 
The sturdy twin oval standards of these tables assure 
stability, permit students to get in or out with mini- 
mum chair scraping, and conserve floor space by allow- 
ing closer spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box with pencil tray. 
Companion Envoy Chair No. 368 is designed for good 
posture sitting, has hardened-steel, rubber-cushioned 
glides that protect floors. ‘“‘Knee-action” keeps them 
flat on floor when chairs are tilted. 
Send for fully descriptive 


folder on American 
Unit Tables. 








No. 528. Has the famous, exclusive 3-position, 
““Ten-Twenty”’ top: 10°-20° slopes best for reading, 
writing, art work; also level position for manipula- 
tive and group work. 








No. 524. 
One-piece top with 
level surface permits 
placing units together 
for group work. 
Entire top lifts 

for access to book- 
box; has no-slam 
device, stays in 
raised position 
without support. 








] Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 


School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 
Stadium Chairs Bulletin Boards 
Auditorium Seating Flags 
Folding Chairs Athletic Goods 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps and Globes 
Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 
Bleachers 5 Office and Library Supplies 
Office, Library and Home i School Papers 

Economics Equipment Duplicating Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 4 Art Materials 
Window Shades i] Primary Materials 
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No. 329. 
Open-front economy 
table with flat top. 
Available with 

top of either Amerex 
hard-core plastic, 

or all birch plywood. 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in comfort, 
beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or 
without folding tablet-arm. 














Exclusive Distributors 


HT NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
if = HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY, 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tena. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tena. 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS / GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
22 & 24 row depth—wall-attached, | A complete quatity-engineered line that 
movable and recessed / meets every Official standard. 
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BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


High visibility, accurate, fast and depend- / Standard or special, for every ,requirement 
able. | Glass, wood or steel backboards 
L 





























LOCKERS WIRE BASKET EQUIPMENT 
Complete range of- types and sizes with | Stationary and movable type shelving. 
every up-to-date and practical feature Most popular size baskets. 


VTeslat-tiielaa Equipment “> 


CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 
FROM THE WORLD’S 
MOST COMPLETE SOURCE... 


If only a single item is needed, or 
everything required to outfit a complete gym, 
Medart equipment is invariably a ‘‘best buy” 
in practical design, better construction, 

and extra years of service. On every phase 
of gymnasium building or modernization, 
consult Medart —The World’s Most 
Experienced Authority. 


Write For Literature 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3556 DeKalb St. . St. Louis 18, Mo. 


TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY COMPANY 
116-118 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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EDITURIAL COMMENT 





REPORT ON THE FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY of the Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association was faced with three legislative 
programs at its meeting on January 15. 

The first program, of course, was its own four-point 
legislative program which was adopted in January 1954. 
This program has wide support over the state. More 
than 2,200 local organizations representing almost 400,- 
000 people have endorsed it. The state organizations 
endorsing the program total several hundred thousand 
members. Almost three-fourths of the membership of 
the Legislature have endorsd it. 

The second program which had been proposed was 
the program of the Legislature Council Committee. This 
Council was created by the Legislature of 1953 and is 
composed of members of the legislature appointed to 
study various state prablems and to make recommenda- 
tions for their solution. Following is in brief a report 
of this Council insofar as it concerns the four-point legis- 
lative program of the Tennessee Education Association. 

1. The Council recommended an increase in state ap- 
propriations to take care of the increase in the minimum 
school program. 

2. The Council recommended a $3,000 salary for a 
teacher with a degree and 15 years of experience. 

3. The Council recommended that the period for 
liquidating the accrued liability in the Tennessee Teach- 
ers Retirement System be extended over a period of forty 
years, that the maximum amount of $3,600 on which 
teachers pay contributions be removed, and that suff- 
cient funds be appropriated to make the Retirement 
System actuarially sound. 

4. Recommendations were made for institutions of 
higher learning in order that they might be able to main- 
tain their present programs in the face of increased en- 
rollments. 

The third program is that recommended by the Gov- 
ernor in his message to the legislature on January 11. 
The Governor made the following recommendations: 

1. Sufficient funds to maintain the minimum program. 

2. The same recommendation concerning the Retire- 
ment System made by the Legislative Council Com- 
mittee. 

3. Approximately the same recommendation made for 
higher education as made by the Legislative Council 
Committee. 

Governor Clement made no recommendation in his 
budget message for increases in teachers’ salaries or for 
increases in any other state service. He confined his 
recommendations to maintaining the state program for 
education as well as other state services. He pointed 
out that he thought teachers were entitled to a salary 
increase, that they were underpaid, and that he would 
like to see an increase for teachers’ salaries. However, 
he stated that if the legislature wished to increase teach- 
ers’ salaries that they would have to find a source of 
revenuesto bring in the money. 

Faced with these problems, the Representative As- 
sembly adopted the following resolution without a dis- 
senting vote: 
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Wuereas, Tremendously increased enrollments of recent years 
have left our public schools overcrowded, understaffed and de- 
plorably deficient in necessary supplies, equipment and physical 
facilities, and 

Wuereas, Anticipated enrollment increases of 20,000 to 25,000 
during each year of the coming biennium will further increase the 
burden of our public schools, and 

Wuereas, Average teachers’ salaries in Tennessee are $1,000 
below the average of the nation and the fifth from the lowest 
among all states of the nation, and 

Wuereas, Without a substantial salary increase for teachers a 
sufficient number of qualified teachers will not be available to 
staff our present teaching positions, much less to staff the 1,500 
to 2,000 positions which must be added to accommodate the in- 
creased enrollments of the coming biennium; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: 

1. That Governor Frank G. Clement be commended for in- 
cluding in his proposed school program sufficient funds to 
enable public schools, from the first grade through the 
university, to maintain their present program in the face 
of the increased enrollments of the coming biennium, and 
to place the Tennessee Teachers Retirement System on an 
actuarially sound basis. 

. That Governor Clement be further commended for calling 
to the attention of the legislature the need for increased 
teachers’ salaries and for leaving the way clear for the 
legislature, in its discretion, to provide additional revenue 
with which to increase teachers’ salaries, and 

3. That the Tennessee Education Association does hereby urge 

the Seventy-Ninth General Assembly to extend the coverage 
and to increase to three per cent the state’s present two per 
cent tax on retail sales, and to use such portion of the reve- 
nue therefrom as may be needed to provide the teacher 
salary increases sought in the legislative program of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

This resolution recognizes that Governor Clement has 
recommended in his budget message that three of the 
four points of our program be taken care of. 

This resolution gives us the authority to do what we 
can to help find the revenue to make our program pos- 
sible. It should be clearly understood by all that before 
we can expect any increases in teachers’ salaries that 
revenue must be found to maintain the services which 
now exist. This will require, according to the Governor, 
about $55,000,000 for the two-year period, 1955-57. This 
includes new money for schools as well as for other state 
services. If we can get a sales tax passed plus some 
other new revenues, we may have a chance to get an 
increase in teachers’ pay. What the attitude of the legis- 
lature will be toward revenue measures is not known at 
the time this statement is being written. It seems fairly 
certain that there is a strong sentiment in the legislature 
to do something for teachers’ salaries. However, it is not 
certain that sufficient revenue measures will be agreed 
upon. 

You may rest assured that your Administrative Coun- 
cil and this office will do everything possible to get every 
cent that may be available for teachers’ salaries. We 
shall try to keep you informed about the developments, 
and perhaps all of us working together can accomplish 
the things which we consider to be to the best interest 
of the boys and girls of the state. F.E.B. 


to 


My Year as President 


REX C. TURMAN 


Rex C. Turman has spared neither time nor effort during 
his year as president of TEA. Deeply conscientious in the 
performance of his many duties as principal of Central 
High School, Savannah, as well as those of his association 
office, he can look back upon his presidency with the knowl- 
edge that his job was well done. He can also know that he 
has earned the gratitude of the entire membership of the 
organization he will continue to serve in other ways. 


| CAN THINK of no more pleasant 
experience during my tenure in 
public education than the one I have 
had during the last year as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Education 
Association. It has afforded me the 
opportunity to visit in many sections 
of our state where I had never 
visited on an educational mission. 
My scope of professional acquaint- 
ances was widened. Visiting different 
school systems was very helpful. The 
renewal of old friendships was en- 
jevable, and I will remember most 
kindly the new friendships made. 

This year has given me the op- 
portunity to speak to many organi- 
zations in the interest of public 
education. This indeed has been a 
rare privilege. When one feels that 
he has had a small part in a cause 
that is unselfishly designed to help 
the boys and girls of our state, there 
is a feeling of satisfaction that keeps 
the physical strain from becoming 
tiring. 


A pleasure that should not be 
overlooked in this review was the 
opportunity that comes to the presi- 
dent to have a part in programs on a 
national level. I recall particularly 
a broadcast from a radio station in 
Miami, Florida. On this broadcast 
a panel of Tennessee teachers de- 
fended modern education by answer- 
ing questions telephoned to the 
station by the public in a question 
and answer program that lasted 
approximately two hours. 

I had the pleasure of introducing 
NEA President William Early when 
he came to address Marion County 
teachers at South Pittsburg. Both of 
us were from Savannah—Georgia and 
Tennessee. 

There was, too, the NEA conven- 
tion in New York City. It is always 
stimulating for a country boy to go 
to a large city. With the general 
sessions scheduled for Madison 
Square Garden and other meetings 
at a score of large hotels from the 


Rex. C. Turman 


Waldorf down, you may know it was 
a “big” convention. 

Finally, I will always cherish the 
very pleasant association with the 
TEA staff. The young ladies in the 
offices are friendly and capable. 
They and the members of the staff 
work long and hard hours, night 
and day, carrying on the business of 
the association. The Administrative 
Council, over which I had the pleas- 
ure to preside, represents the cause 
of education well and arrives at its 
decisions and carries out your man- 
dates after thoughtful study. 

I offer to our new President, Mr. 
Howard McCorkle, my very best 
wishes, and I know that he will serve 
us well. 





PSOA ANNUAL MEETING 


THe Pusiic ScHooL OFFICERS As- 
SOCIATION meeting in Nashville Janu- 
ary 13-14 passed resolutions which 
are summarized as follows: 

Expressed confidence that the 
Governor and General Assembly will 
keep faith with teachers of the state 
and called upon the Governor and 
legislature to make every effort to 
find funds to finance the TEA four- 
point program in its entirety. 

Reaffirmed its endorsement of the 
four-point program and pledged it- 
self to work for its enactment into 
law. 

Recommended federal funds for 
public school housing and that such 
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funds be distributed through the le- 
gally constituted state agencies. 
Thanked the friends of the schools. 


Governor Frank Clement spoke to 
the public school officers and their 
guests, many of whom were mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, at the 
annual banquet at the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel on January 13. Mrs. Billie 
Davis, noted lecturer and Sunday 
school worker, in a moving address 
reaffirmed her belief in the public 
schools. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year 1955-1956: president, 
Frank Erwin, superintendent of 


schools, Clinton; vice-president, C. 
H. Moore, superintendent of city 
schools, Clarksville; secretary-treas- 
urer, H. H. Turpen, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of 
finance, Nashville. On the Execu- 
tive Committee are: Hugh A. Coul- 
ter, superintendent of — schools, 
Maryville, for East Tennessee: 
Charles W. Holt, superintendent of 
county schools, Lawrenceburg, for 
Middle Tennessee; C. J. Huckaba, 
high school principal, Jackson, for 
West Tennessee; and S. L. Smith, 
Peabody College, Nashville, for the 
state at large. 
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Howard McCorkle 


bdr Howarp McCorkLe was 
a boy attending Johnson City 
schools, the TEA, then known as the 
Tennessee State Teachers Associa- 
tion, was an organization of less than 
half its present membership. The 
schools of Johnson City, reflecting 
the phenomenal growth of the East 
Tennessee region, have tripled in en- 
rollment since those days. The state 
organization has steadily increased 
in size and importance, to number 
over twenty-two thousand teachers 
as members. 

Howard McCorkle has grown 
from the quiet, rather serious lad 
interested in mathematics and 
athletics to an educator of first rank 
in Tennessee. He is now supervisor 
of instruction in the schools he once 
attended, and he is the new presi- 


dent of TEA. 


Every Job in the City 


In the twenty-three years since he 
returned from college to teach in 
his home town, Mr. McCorkle has 
held almost every kind of job in the 
city system. He began as elementary 
teacher, then became an elementary 
principal. In the junior and senior 
high schools he taught his major 
subjects, math and social science, 
and in time advanced to principal of 
junior and senior high — schools. 
When he has to solve difficult prob- 
lems, he can find the answers not 
only in a sound educational back- 
ground but from experience as well. 
Where schools are concerned, he has 
been there—all along the line. 
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From East Tennessee 


A New TEA President 


In preparation for his career, Mr. 
McCorkle earned the bachelor of 
science degree from Milligan Col- 
lege and the master’s degree from 
Vanderbilt University. He has taken 
additional courses at Peabody Col- 
lege, East Tennessee State College, 
and the University of Iowa. Pre- 
ferring to live and work in his 
native section, he went to West Ten- 
nessee for a bride. He married Bess 
Connell, of Alamo. Mr. and Mrs. 
McCorkle have two _ daughters, 
Nancy, ten, and Betsy, now a first 
grader. Their father, an amateur 
photographer, has made movies of 
them since they were born. 


Related Fields 


For off-duty hours, TEA’s new 
president has always preferred ac- 
tivities not too far removed from 
the educational. He and Mrs. Mc- 
Corkle are secretary and treasurer 
and business manager of the Ap- 
palachian Service Camp. Here, for 
a week at a time each, come boys 
and girls of three age groups— 
junior, junior high school, and senior 


high school—for a program of re- 
ligion and recreation. 

Working with community clubs 
and services Mr. McCorkle considers 
both a pleasure and a duty. 


Beautiful Scenes 

“East Tennessee has such a wealth 
of beautiful and historic spots for 
color slides,” Mr. McCorkle re- 
marked when speaking of his 
recreation, photography. He started 
making color transparencies of 
Washington on trips to the city with 
his seniors and is particularly proud 
of a set of these Washington color 
slides he uses in the fifth grade. 


Versatility Required 

The new president takes the helm 
of TEA from the able hands of Rex 
Turman at a time when the asso- 
ciation is beset by many perplexing 
circumstances, adequate finance for 
the schools accounting for most of 
these. The hard-working, loyal, and 
resourceful members of this associa- 
tion know that Howard McCorkle, 
who is both competent and versatile, 
will continue the tradition of capable 
leadership. 





TEA’s new president at home with his family. From the left, Mr. Mc- 
Corkle, Betsy, Nancy, and Mrs. McCorkle. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
Dear Friends: 


As I accept the gavel of this asso- 
ciation, symbolizing my formal in- 
duction as your president, I can as- 
sure you that I do so with a feeling 
of a profound respect for the re- 
sponsibilities of this office. During 
the past year I have observed very 
closely the actions of President Rex 
Turman. I have grown to have for 
him the highest respect and admira- 
tion. He has furnished us with 
courageous and outstanding leader- 
ship. I have never met a more sin- 
cere person in his desire to er tg 
his responsibilities conscientiously. I 
assure you that I have been greatly 
benefited by having had the oppor- 
tunity of serving my apprenticeship 
under him. I am sure every mem- 
ber joins me in expressing our heart- 
felt thanks to this outstanding 
Christian educator for the fine job 
he has rendered this past year. 


During these four vears while serv- 
ing as a member of your Adminis- 


trative Council I have been closely 
associated with the members of our 
TEA staff. At the end of the present 
session of the legislature it will have 
been my privilege to have worked 
with them on the complete cycle of 
two legislative programs. They have 
done an outstanding job in fulfilling 
their responsibility. I know of noth- 
ing that they have done that they 
should not have done and I know 
of nothing that they have not done 
that they should have done. They 
have worked faithfully and unceas- 
ingly, totally devoted to our cause. 
It is a pleasure for me to compliment 
our executive secretary, Frank E. 
Bass; the assistant secretary, John 
W. Richardson; and each of the 
other members of our staff for the 
fine service they have rendered this 
Association while working on our 
legislative program. 

I have nothing but the greatest 
admiration for the members of our 


Administrative Council. This is a 
group of men and women selected 
from our own number who have 
worked and are working in a spirit 
of devotion and consecration for the 
advancement of our professional 
goals. It is with a keen feeling of 
dependency and pleasurable antici- 
pation that I look forward to work- 
ing with them this year in this new 
relationship. 

As I assume the responsibilities of 
the presidency of this association, I 
pledge to the members the very best 
that I have. I assure you that I will 
strive to work for the best interests 
of our association, keeping in mind 
at all times the criteria of doing what 
is best for the boys and girls of our 
great state. Whenever I can be of 
assistance to you in any way, please 
feel free to call on me. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. HOWARD McCORKLE 





TEA Sponsors European Tours 


F YOU HAVE DREAMED of a tour to 
Europe but never seemed to real- 
ize this dream, now is your oppor- 
tunity. TEA is now offering to the 
teachers of the state a real quality 
tour of Europe for a minimum cost. 


TEA is announcing the organiza- 
tion of its own Travel Section, 
whereby it is able to offer teachers of 
this vicinity real values in both tours 
of foreign countries as well as tours 
of the United States. Much time and 
thought have been given to the plan- 
ning of this new service, and the 
teachers themselves will reap the 


benefits of such a plan. 


TEA has obtained the cooperation 
of one of the largest and the oldest 
tour agencies in the United States 
to initiate the fine program it is now 
offering. 

To launch this program, a Royal 
Scandinavian Tour has been selected. 
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This tour was selected because of the 
wide variety of countries to be visi- 
ted, the desirable mode of travel 
while on the tour, and finally the 
reasonable price of the tour. 

The recommended tour of Europe 
for the summer of 1955 sails from 
New York June 8 on the S.S. Castel 
Felice. The tour docks in England, 
going to Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark; down into Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Monaco, 
and sails from France on August 7. 
This tour therefore includes England, 
Scotland, the Scandinavian countries 
and the Continent, all for the cost of 
$1385. This is Cabin Class from New 
York back to New York. The price 
includes all transportation, hotels, 
meals, tips (except on steamer), 
taxicabs, and sightseeing fees to 
places of interest. All tours are per- 
sonally escorted. 


If the dates of the above tour are 
not satisfactory, other tours are 
being offered. Shorter or longer terms 
are also available. Information on 
any of these tours is available to any 
member of TEA upon request to the 
TEA office, 321 Seventh Avenue, 
North, Nashville, Tennessee. Atten- 
tion: Travel Section. 


Information on tours to all foreign 
countries where tours are permitted 
as well as tours within the United 
States will be mailed upon request. 

It must be noted that in all tours 
space is limited, and when the space 
is filled, no more reservations will be 
taken. If you are interested, it is 
suggested that the reservations be 
made immediately. 

Back your TEA Travel Section. 
Give it an opportunity to help you 
with your travel problems. It can be 
of real service to you. 
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ACED WITH THE SOLUTION of prob- 

lems of utmost gravity and o 
far-reaching importance, 849 dele- 
gates to the TEA Representative 
Assembly worked through two ses- 
sions January 14-15 in the War Me- 
morial Auditorium in Nashville. The 
results demonstrated that the associ- 
ation is unified in its efforts to con- 
tinue a record of progress for 
education in Tennessee and deter- 
mined to work tirelessly, calmly, and 
harmoniously to better the record. 


Resolutions and Revenue 


The -first three resolutions drawn 
up by the Resolutions Committee 
and presented by James Ward, chair- 
man, were in essence the same as 
those of the Administrative Council, 
discussed in the editorial by Frank 
E. Bass, page 7. They read as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the TEA express appreci- 
ation to Governor Frank Clement 
for his interest in public education 
and for his recommendations to 
the Seventy-Ninth General Assem- 
bly, which, if adopted, will lead to 
the adoption of three points of the 
four-point program, and for his 
many references to the need for 
increased salaries for teachers, and 
do strongly urge that further seri- 
ous consideration be given to the 
point dealing with teachers’ sal- 
aries, and that every effort be 
made to obtain the necessary 
revenue. 
2. Reaffirm our stand on the four- 
point legislative program and 
pledge our efforts towards its en- 
actment. 
3. Commend the Seventy-Ninth 
General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee for their sincere inter- 
est in the school problems of Ten- 
nessee and express our confidence 
that they will make every effort to 
secure sufficient revenue to meet 
the needs of Tennessee schools. 

The group went on record as op- 
posing Communism, pledged sup- 
port to the NEA Centennial Action 
Program, and urged federal aid to 
education under state and local con- 
trol. In a special resolution con- 
cerning federal aid, senators and 
representatives in Congress were re- 
spectfully asked to try to bring 
about the passage of such legislation 
in the present session, and the assem- 
bly emphasized federal aid for 
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schoolhouse construction, the money 
to be channelled through regular 
state agencies. 

The assembly approved recom- 
mendation of a study for a long- 
range educational program in Ten- 
nessee with a view to making 
proposals for sound financing of the 
state program of education which 
will demand ever-increasing reve- 
nues due to a rapidly growing school 
population. 

The Administrative Council was 
authorized to prepare and promote 
in such manner as they deem de- 
sirable legislation involving the four- 
point program, to support legislation 
they consider profitable and oppose 
that which they consider harmful to 
public education, to make necessary 
decisions relative to school legisla- 
tion, and to keep local association 
officers informed at all times. 

The Delegate Assembly passsed a 
resolution that the TEA request the 
General Assembly of Tennessee to 
continue (to provide for the teach- 
ers salary protection now part of 
Tennessee school law.) 


Other Resolutions 
The report of the Tenure Commis- 
sion included as its first point of 
policy protection of present tenure 
laws until they have had a fair trial. 
Involving length of service, a reso- 
lution by J. C. Buchanan, Nashville, 
was passed, authorizing the TEA 
staff to investigate the matter of lo- 


cal increment to veterans of wars and 
to bring the results before the Ad- 
ministrative Council so that it may 
recommend policy. 


State Meetings 

A state conference on education 
will be held preceding the White 
House Conference on Education late 
in 1955. The purpose of the confer- 
ences is to seek to find the facts con- 
cerning the crises in education. The 
assembly commended Governor 
Frank Clement for appointing Dr. 
A. D. Holt director of the Tennessee 
conference and pledged its support 
of the meeting. 

On February 12 a state-wide meet- 
ing will be held in Nashville for the 
purpose of launching a campaign for 
NEA life memberships. Dr. Karl 
Berns of the NEA will conduct the 
conference, which will be attended 
by NEA district directors and mem- 
bership chairmen or representatives 
of local associations. 


New Officers 

Howard McCorkle advanced from 
first vice-president to president, tak- 
ing the gavel from Rex C. Turman. 
Mrs. Grace Sprouse of Clarksville 
was elected first vice-president; E. A. 
Bird, superintendent of Marion 
County schools, was chosen Admin- 
istrative Council member to repre- 
sent the Third District; John M. 
Matthews, the Sixth; and George 
Barnes, the Ninth. 





TENNESSEE SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


THE TENNESSEE SCHOOL BOARDS 
AssociaTION held its largest and most 
successful convention in Nashville, 
January 12-13. School board mem- 
bers attending from every part of 
the state brought registration to a 
high of more than 50 per cent above 
last year. 

The program was both informa- 
tive and interesting. A lively dis- 
cussion on “Schoolhouse Planning 
and Construction” was lead by a 
panel of school board members, pro- 
fessional educators, and an architect. 
The association faced the facts as the 
“Legal Implications of the Supreme 
Court Decision on Segregation” were 
presented by Cecil Sims, attorney 


and school board member. James 
L. Bomar, Jr., speaker of the Tennes- 
see House of Representatives, gave 
an excellent analysis of Tennessee’s 
educational program as he talked 
about the “Long Range View of Our 
School Program.” 

Officers elected were: president, 
E. M. Reed, Kingsport; first vice- 
president, Aubrey Maxwell, David- 
son County; second vice-president, 
Mitchum Warren, Henry County; 
treasurer, Dr. J. A. Thackston, Knox- 
ville; directors, J. C. Duckworth, 
Meigs County; Dr. W. F. Fessey, 
Davidson County; Jim Alexander, 
McKenzie, and W. L. Pittman, Gib- 
son County. 
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poe Day Topay is not just an 
ordinary announcement on the 
bulletin boards of hundreds of Ten- 
nessee schools. It is the keystone in a 
vast learn-by-doing thrift program, 
sponsored by the United States 
Treasury. For “Stamp Day” has be- 
come the symbol of thrift for many 
thousands of little Tennessee savers. 

Probably a hundred million Sav- 
ings Stamps were sold to the nation’s 
school children last year. Money- 
wise this isn’t so important in Uncle 
Sam's colossal job of debt manage- 
ment, but character-wise it is truly 
significant that a real-life thrift mes- 
sage came home to American and 
Tennessee youngsters a hundred mil- 
lion times in 1954. 

Saving through U. S. Savings 
Bonds and Stamps has become a part 
of America. The Bond Program re- 
ceives active support from thousands 
of volunteers who are leaders in in- 
dustry, banking, agriculture, labor 
and education. Some of these Bond 
boosters are right in your com- 
munity, ready to help you install a 
School Savings Program in your 
school. Four national organizations 
have asked their membership to offer 
their services to schools needing as- 
sistance with their Savings Program. 
These are the American Legion 
Auxiliary, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

This year Tennessee’s fine Bond 
volunteers and the Treasury are un- 
dertaking to expand the School Sav- 
ings Program to reach more schools, 
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STAMP DAY 
TODAY 


more classrooms, and more students. 
They realize that the program 
teaches youngsters to manage their 
pocket money so as to direct part of 
it, through savings, into substantial 
uses. The average boy or girl may 
not save an impressive amount, but 
the habit of regular saving he ac- 
quires and the practice of weighing 
present indulgences against future 
benefits are part of the formation of 
adult character. Indeed, many who 
bought stamps in wartime and con- 
verted them to bonds are now using 
their savings to help pay college ex- 
penses, 

And here is what School Savings 
can do for you, school administrators 
and teachers: Parents appreciate 
children being taught to handle 
money and the community appre 
ciates_ the program as a_ patriotic 
effort by school people to build fi- 
nancially secure citizens in the class- 
room. The plan offers teachers 
practical, useful exercises and activi- 
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ties in arithmetic, bookkeeping, con- 
servation, government, social studies, 
and other subjects. Above all, the 
program is easy to install and to 
manage and is adaptable to all grade 
levels from kindergarten through 
high school. 

Will you, on education’s “front- 
line,” take part in this important 
thrift program for building financi- 
ally secure citizens, better communi- 
ties, and a stronger nation? With 
your help more and more children, 
from your school and your class- 
room, can learn to stand on their 
own financial feet in the good Ameri- 
can tradition of independence and 
self-reliance. For further information 
on School Savings or for teaching 
aids, posters, and the handbook, 
“How to Manage Your School Sav- 
ings Program,” send a card or letter 
to State Sales Director, U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, 638 U. S. Court 
House, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 





Moore School Stamp Champion: Patsy Lou Terrell, sixth-grade student at 


Moore School, was the first student who saved enough stamps to buy a 
U. S. Bond. Each Wednesday, Saving Stamp Day at Moore School, the 
students spend about $100 for stamps. Photograph by W. J. Souza. 
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“Puppet Theater presents The Bag of Fire and The Fox Brings Luck,” the sign announces. Utilizing an empty 
box, a teacher found a way to give courage to slow readers. 


Bass Fiddle Box 


The story of how a good teacher works with slow readers 


ROBERT G. NEIL 
Principal, Clemons School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


HE PROJECT was already under 

way when Mrs. Duncan spied 
the large packing carton in the hall. 
Within a matter of minutes it would 
have been in the trash pit. But more 
about the box later. 

Two fifth grade teachers in our 
school had planned their schedules 
so that both had reading lessons at 
the same time. Each class was di- 
vided into three groups, two large 
and one smail. The small group was 
made up of those children who take 
to books and who need only the 
chance to read. The rest of the chil- 
dren were divided into slow readers 
and average readers. The average 
readers went to Mrs. Gasser, while 
the slow ones read with Mrs. Dun- 
can directing. The advanced group 
went to the library where they read 
under the general supervision of 
Mrs. Duncan, teacher _ librarian, 
whose classroom joins the library. 

The slow readers were doing quite 
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well with a reader made up entirely 
of dramatized stories—but not until 
the bass fiddle box was converted 
into a real honest-to-goodness pup- 
pet theatre did they hit their stride. 

There was study on puppet mak- 
ing at the same time the theatre it- 
self was being readied. Soon the 
work seemed alive with dolls, Chi- 
nese girls, both rich and poor, an 
Italian peasant boy, the king and 
his daughter, a fox, a giant, and 
many more characters. The box, now 
dressed in blue and white vertical 
stripes, revealed nothing of its hum- 
ble origin as it stood in the corner 
against one of the workroom doors. 
The curtain and the painted sign 
announced what was going on to all 
who passed. 

Our slow readers are now puppet- 
eers who are heard but not seen as 
they crouch within the box, thrust- 
ing their hand puppets up onto the 
stage. Encouraging things are hap- 
pening; tensions are diminishing as 
enthusiasm mounts. There is less 
halting and stumbling. Intonation 
bespeaks understanding. 


Worthwhile by-products are nu- 
merous. The study of puppet making 
has even spilled over into other 
rooms. But more important is the 
social effect on these slow readers of 
the Clemons Puppet Theatre. “Co- 
operation and teamwork are a must 
when a_ half dozen _half-grown 
youngsters squeeze into and out of a 
fiddle box without noise or accident, 
while another student handles the 
record player for background music 
and the teacher sits in the audience,” 
I said to myself as I witnessed a 
production. 

New thrills may be in store for 
these youngsters. Next week our 
once slow readers will use the tape 
recorder to study their work in read- 
ing. It may be that soon they can 
step from behind the cardboard and 
curtain to take their places in a 
group of normal readers. Be that 
as it may, even now they are achiev- 
ing in that basic area of formal 
learning. They are reading from 
the exciting obscurity of the bass fid- 
dle box. 





How Tennessee Chooses Its Textbooks 


HUGH WATERS 


Chairman, State Textbook Commission 


HE STATE TEXTBOOK COMMISSION 

was created in 1951 by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state of Tennes- 
see. There are seven members of the 
commission, six of whom are ap- 
pointed by the governor, and the 
seventh is the state commissioner of 
education, who serves as ex-officio 
secretary with the right to vote. 

The State Textbook Law states 
that commission members shall be 
educators of high qualifications who 
are actually engaged in educational 
work in the state, that their educa- 
tional qualifications shall not be less 
than graduation with a bachelor’s 
degree from a four-year college, and 
that they must have at least five 
years of teaching, supervisory, or ad- 
ministrative experience. It further 
specifies that the membership shall 
include a county superintendent of 
schools; a city superintendent of 
schools; a principal; a teacher or 
supervisor in the primary grades; a 
teacher or supervisor in grades four 
to eight, inclusive; and a teacher or 
supervisor in grades nine to twelve, 
inclusive. At least one member shall 
be appointed from East Tennessee, 
one from Middle Tennessee, and one 
from West Tennessee. 

Before beginning to discharge his 
duties, each member of the Textbook 
Commission is required to take the 
following oath: 

“I do hereby declare that I am not 
now directly or indirectly financially 
interested in, or employed by, any 
textbook publisher or agency, and 
that I will not become directly or 
indirectly financially interested in 


any of the proposed contracts, nor 
in any book, nor any publishing con- 
cern handling or offering any books 
or other publications to the com- 
mission, of which I am a member, 
for listing and adoption, and I do 
hereby promise that I will act hon- 
estly, faithfully and conscientiously, 
and in all respects will discharge my 
duty as a member of this commis- 
sion to the best of my skill and 
ability.” 

The commission is required by 
law to have two regular meetings 
each year, one on the second Mon- 
day in July and the other on the 
second Monday in October. Special 
meetings may be held when neces- 
sary. 

The major duty of the Tennessee 
State Textbook Commission is to 
prepare a list of approved standard 
editions of textbooks for use in the 
public schools of the state. At least 
four books in each subject and grade 
shall be listed if available and of 
sufficient merit to warrant being 
used. This list must be published 
not later than February 1 of any 
year when listings are to be made 
or changes reported. The commis- 
sion has approved the “staggered 
plan” of listing textbooks and is now 
in the process of putting this plan 
into operation. Beginning July 1, 
1958, one group of the textbook list- 
ings will be made each year for a 
period of five years. 

At the July meeting of the com- 
mission rules and regulations govern- 
ing bids are formulated and notice 
is given to school book publishers 


Members of the State Textbook Commission are well- 
trained, responsible educators, and in the study and evalu- 
ation of textbooks they are assisted by at least one hundred 
professional and lay citizens in different parts of the state. 
Local school committees recommend adoptions from the 


State Textbook List. 


Many careful procedures and much 


thoughtful study take place before the fingers of the 
students begin to leave smudges on the clean pages of the 


new books. 
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that bids, together with official sam- 
ples, will be received on or before 
the second Monday of October of 
the same year on all books to be 
listed, contracts of which expire 
June 30 of the succeeding year. Bids 
must be submitted on forms supplied 
by the commission and must be ac- 
companied by a certified check of 
not less than $500 for each book but 
in no event to exceed $2,000 for any 
one bid. An acceptable perform- 
ance bond may be filed in lieu of a 
certified check. 

The Textbook Commission has 
adopted the Revised Official Mini- 
mum Manufacturing Standards and 
Specifications for Textbooks for 
Tennessee. These standards and 
specifications have been worked out 
by authorities in the field and are 
being used by a number of states. 
In order that all textbooks listed by 
the commission shall be manufac- 
tured in accordance with these 
standards, the publishers are re- 
quired as part of their bids to attach 
to each textbook a certified state- 
ment that the text will conform to 
or is deficient in certain respects as 
measured by these manufacturing 
standards. 

Immediately after the opening of 
bids at the October meeting public 
hearings are held. Each publisher is 
given the opportunity to appear be- 
fore the commission and make a 
brief statement on the merits of his 
textbooks. During the two-month 
period following the October meet- 
ing, careful study is made by the 
members of the commission of all 
books submitted for listing. In the 
study and evaluation of textbooks, 
the members of the commission se- 
cure the assistance of at least one 
hundred professional and lay citizens 
in different parts of the state. Not 
later than the middle of December, 
a special meeting of the commission 
is held for the purpose of making the 
listings. The commission is a screen- 
ing body and makes a rather broad 
listing of textbooks, attempting only 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Wr WILL TEACH in the class- 
room next door? Teach the 
class that will be promoted to your 
room? Take the place next to you at 
professional meetings? The name of 
the person may not now be known, 
but many people are interested in 
the kind of person he will be. 


Who Is Interested? 


The parents of the children in the 
room are interested. They have a 
very personal reason and they have 
a right to expect certain abilities. 

The principal, superintendent, and 
school board are interested. They 
are held responsible for the activities 
which that person will call teaching. 

All who are now teaching are in- 
terested. The attitudes people de- 
velop toward the school and their 
treatment of teachers will be de- 
termined by the kind of individuals 
who are permitted to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 


Who Guards the Entrance? 


Entrance into the teaching profes- 
sion must be guarded for the protec- 
tion of pupils, taxpayers, and other 
teachers. This is the responsibility 
of the state. The board of education, 
likewise, has the responsibility of 
selecting the individuals who will 
live and serve in each community. 


What Protections Have Been 
Set Up? 

During the last three years much 
planning and thought have gone into 
the development of new regulations 
for the certification of teachers. All 
colleges in the state are now criti- 
cally examining each course offered 
for the preparation of teachers. 

The yardsticks which have been 
designed to measure each individual 
who would enter the teaching pro- 
fession are of three kinds. The first 
is called “general education” and is 
designed to assure that each will 
have an understanding of our cultu- 
ral heritage and of the world around, 
both natural and social. To accom- 
plish this, teacher preparation pro- 
grams must include courses in the 
following six areas: communication; 
health, personal development, or 
home and family living; humanities; 
natural sciences; social studies; and 
fundamental concepts of mathemat- 
ics, 
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Who Will Teach Next Door? 


A. B. COOPER 


Director, Certification and Teacher Training 
State Department of Education 


The second yardstick measures un- 
derstanding of human growth and 
development, psychology of learn- 
ing, historical, philosophical, and 
sociological foundations of educa- 
tion, materials and methods of teach- 
ing, and supervised teaching. These 
are called “professional education” 
and are designed to develop profes- 
sional understanding and _profes- 
sional approach to teaching. 

The third yardstick measures the 
knowledge and understanding of the 
subject and area in which the person 
is to teach. 

Four years of college training in- 
cluding adequate treatment of each 
of the above three areas are the new 
requirements for a teacher's certifi- 
cate which apply to those who will 
graduate after September 1958. 

The new teacher next door then 
should be a cultivated individual, 
should understand children and the 
way they learn, and should know the 
subject or area in which he is to 
teach. Such a person should be able 
to take his place alongside other 
teachers and satisfactorily perform 





& 
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For their protection, carefully certified teachers. 


the difficult duties of a modern 


teacher. 


Certificates Have New Names 


The certificates now being issued 
have new names. The Permanent 
Professional Certificates which most 
teachers now hold are no longer is- 
sued, but these certificates will con- 
tinue to be valid, and it will not be 
necessary to get a new type of cer- 
tificate. Certificates now held will 
be amended to show increased train- 
ing or additional areas of certifica- 
tion. 

The new names of certificates with 
which we should become familiar 
are as follows: 

1. Teachers Provisional Certifi- 
cate. This certificate is valid for five 
years and is issued to all who meet 
the requirements and have not 
taught three out of the last five years. 

2. Teachers Standard Certificate. 
This certificate issued on the bache- 
lor's degree with three years experi- 
ence out of the last five years is valid 


(Continued on page 35) 














Tyranny, Turmoil, 


or Teamwork 


s Miss Jones disgruntled because 
I she can’t see Superintendent 
Smith? 

Do the teachers of your school 
system wish that their superintend- 
ent’s door wasn’t closed when they 
have something important to talk 
over with him? If he keeps his door 
closed all the time, is he the kind of 
superintendent who never has time 
to pat you on the back for something 
good, or does he reserve his com- 
ments only for the things he doesn't 
like? 

One of the practices most destruc- 
tive of good staff relationships is the 
development of a “closed door” pol- 
icy—the practice of some administra- 
tors of being hard to see. As a result, 
people feel that decisions are made 
behind closed doors without consid- 
ering all the facts. 

Can teachers help plan the school 
program? Can they help the su- 
perintendent formulate reaommen- 
dations to the school board on 
matters of school policy? Today’s 
school administrator believes they 
can. 

At the same time he recognizes 
that this is not as easy as it sounds. 
The chief reason is that neither ad- 
ministrators nor teachers have had 
very much experience working in 
this way. And this method of work- 
ing, which some writers have called 
“democratic,” takes more time than 
the old way. Under the old method 
the superintendent made up his 
mind quickly and issued orders 
about everything, priding himself 
upon his ability to keep things mov- 
ing. 

Solo Job 

These short cuts were easier be- 
cause they took less of the hard- 
pressed administrator's time. The 
amount of time saved by making 
independent decisions was usually 
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more fancied than real, however. 
The trouble was that a good many 
of the decisions were bound to be 
wrong because the superintendent 
did not have the benefit of the ad- 
vice of the people whose job it was 
to carry out the orders. 

Staff Relations in School Adminis- 
tration, the 1955 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators,* says that teacher par- 
ticipation in planning is not only the 
right way in a democratic society 
but is productive of fewer “booboos.” 


Committees Rampant 


The superintendent who under- 
takes to work this way can easily 
find committees all over the place. 
People who follow this pattern seem 
to feel that the more folks who are 
involved the better the plan, and 
that if you have all of your teachers 
on some committee or other you are 
doing a wonderful job. 

In this situation, everybody does 
everything. It is held that two heads 
are always better than one, many 
hands make light work, and every- 
one should have a voice in every- 
thing which concerns him. The 
simplest decision becomes a matter 
for group debate. Committees mul- 
tiply and eat up the time of staff 
members. Decisions often are de- 
ferred and action delayed because 
no one dares decide anything with- 
out consulting everybody. Sometimes 
it is difficult to tell whether adminis- 
trators defer in order to confer or 
confer as an excuse to defer. There 
is an appearance of great coopera- 
tive activity, but much of it is aim- 
less, time consuming, and frustrating. 
*American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Staff Relations in School 
Administration. Thirty-Third Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1955. 
476 pp. $5.00. 


Anyone who has talked with teach- 
ers in systems where this view is 
held knows that nothing is more 
deadly than having staff committees 
work hard and submit a report which 
is filed and forgotten. Or to find out 
after the job is done that some other 
committee has been working on 
practically the same thing. 


Teaming Up 


Much more effective is the demo- 
cratic situation in which group de- 
cision and teamwork _ reinforce 
individual responsibility. Here, co- 
operative activity is regarded as a 
means toward better decisions, 
growth of persons, and effectiveness 
of work. There is definition of both 
group and individual responsibili- 
ties. Everyone has a chance to share 
directly, or through representatives, 
in setting goals and determining 
basic policies. 

There is much informal consulta- 
tion, and committees are used judi- 
ciously to supplement the formal 
organization. Involvement in group 
planning is on the basis of interest, 
ability to contribute, and _ time 
available. And authority to make 
many kinds of decisions is entrusted 
to individual teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

Cooperative activity is purposeful, 
arising from group agreement on 
goals. The administrator relies on 
stimulation rather than on command. 
Much of the effort of administration, 
therefore, needs to be directed 
toward creating a group morale 
which will lead individuals to work 
together effectively to achieve com- 
mon purposes. 


Bouquets Are Important 


Most pleasing of all familiar hu- 
man satisfactions are feelings that 
we are getting somewhere, that we 
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ire really accomplishing something 
worthwhile, that we have made 
gains in our powers and abilities 
over a year ago or a month ago. 

When was the last time you voiced 
appreciation to someone, beyond a 
formal “thank you”? A word of praise 
works wonders no matter in which 
direction it flows. There is no less 
reason why a teacher should express 
appreciation to the principal, super- 
visor, superintendent, or board mem- 
ber, than that these leaders should 
always make certain to commend the 
woithy efforts of those under their 
guidance. 

Industry Says 

Industry has been discovering that 
participation of employees in man- 
agement pays dividends not only in 
morale but in heightened production 
as well. The classic experiment in 
this research was carried out at the 
Western Electric plant in Haw- 
thorne, Illinois. Essentially, it con- 
sisted of changing such aspects of 
working conditions as physical sur- 
roundings, work hours, rest periods, 
and the like, for one group of em- 
ployees, while a control group ot 
similar size carried on under the old 
conditions. 

Contrary to expectations, the pro- 
ductivity of both groups went up. 
The basic reason was that both 
groups of workers had a sense of 
recognition and importance because 
of being singled out to participate in 
the experiment. Obviously the range 
in physical conditions had less effect 
than the feeling among workers that 
they were doing something impor- 
tant. 

This does not mean that wages, 
lighting, rest pauses, and the like are 
unimportant. Research has shown 
that such physical conditions are 
important, but not nearly as im- 
portant as a feeling of belonging to 
the total enterprise, a sense of doing 
something important, a wholesome 
attitude toward fellow workers and 
toward management, and a purpose 
which can be understood and justi- 
fied. These are the feelings and 
attitudes that can result from co- 
operative school administration. 

While school systems generally 
can boast of a relatively high degree 
of morale on the part of their em- 
ployees, most of them from time to 
time are confronted with individual 
employee grievances that cannot be 
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ignored. The procedure used in 
handling these grievances needs tu 
be thoughtfully considered and 
clearly defined. 


Umpires, All Sizes 


Small school systems do not need 
to establish elaborate machinery in 
order to handle complaints. It is es- 
sential, however, that aggrieved em- 
ployees and those responsible for 
their supervision understand what 
steps are to be taken when problems 
arise. Experience indicates that the 
employee's immediate supervisor is 
the logical person to consult first in 
case of a grievance. The latter is 
likely to be the building principal, 
since classroom teachers, secretarial 
workers, and custodians are usually 
directly responsible to him. In the 
central office a director, an assistant 
superintendent, or the superinten- 
dent of schools would be the appro- 
priate individual to consult. 

When a satisfactory solution can- 
not be reached through a conference 
between the employee and his im- 
mediate supervisor, opportunity 
should be provided for appeal to the 
next higher official in the adminis- 
trative organization. In small school 


systems this would ordinarily be the 
superintendent of schools or the 
supervising principal. If the griev- 
ance still remains unsettled after a 
conference with the chief executive 
officer, an appeal to the board of 
education should always be open to 
the aggrieved employee. The ad- 
ministration should advise all em- 
ployees of the correct procedure to 
use when grievances arise and 
should give principals (and other 
line officers) the power to settle 
them. 


What Makes Johnny Learn? 


The superintendent has no job 
more important than that of organ- 
izing and stimulating his staff to 
work toward worthy and compelling 
goals. At its worst a staff may be 
one big, happy family that cooper- 
ates beautifully in perpetuating its 
individual and group complacency, 
or a happy group of “eager beavers” 
motivated to the energetic pursuit 
of fleeting fancies that have little 
relationship to significant aims of 
education. 

Consequently, it is not enough to 
evaluate staff relationships as such; 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Forrest Monument, Bedford Forrest Memorial Park, near Camden, Ben- 


ton County. 


Fen THIS FALL, an explorer 
named Leonard Clark pub- 
lished a book called The Marching 
Wind. Itisa story of a recent expe- 
dition through western China into 
northeastern Tibet, in an attempt to 
locate and identify a mountain 
named Amne Machin, said to be the 
highest mountain in the world. 

The story, against the background 
of the fascinating wastes of High 
Asia and its people, whose manners 
and customs seem to be the same as 
they were in the days of Prester 
John and Marco Polo, is one to set 
the ganglions of one’s imagination 
atingle. It must be read to be fully 
appreciated. But there is one pas- 
sage in it which cannot but make 
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the Tennessean’s heart swell with an 
enormous pride. 

It seems that during the strenuous 
and dangerous progress through 
formidable country and _ brutally 
hostile tribesmen, the hearts of the 
west Chinese cavalry escorts became 
faint. The tribes were in front of 
them; there was danger that the 
expedition would be cut off and an- 
nihilated with no chance of success. 

A council of war was held. The 
author, leader of the expedition, 
mustered all the arguments, based 
on history of cavalry achievements, 
ot which he was capable. The lead- 
ers countered with, “The cavalry 
dates you mention are old, old!” 


Bedford 


Forrest 


TENNESSEE’S 
GREATEST 
SOLDIER 


Campbell H. Brown 


Director of Highway Marking 
Tennessee Historical Commission 


Photographs by Paul A. Moore 
State Department of Conservation 


But Clark had a comeback. “Lis- 
ten,” he said, “you know about Rom- 
mel, the German?” They knew him, 
all right; the men of Sining Pro- 
vince, probably better cavalrymen 
than any others now on earth, kept 
up to date on their military history. 

“When Rommel,” Clark continued, 
“was a student, . . . his favorite study 
was about an old American Civil 
War general whose name was Bed- 
ford Forrest: it was this man’s cav- 
alry strategy and tactics, applied to 
North African tank warfare, that im- 
mortalized the name of Rommel as 
a soldier.” 

Apparently some of these Chinese, 
twelve thousand-odd miles from 
Okolona, Parker’s Crossroads, and 
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the Obion River bottoms, had also 
heard of Bedford Forrest; anyhow, 
the mention of his name won the 
argument for Clark and the expedi- 
tion proceeded with success, for the 
time, at least. 

That, in this writer’s opinion, is the 
trouble with Nathan Bedford For- 
rest; too many Americans, and cer- 
tainly too many Tennesseans, leave 
acquaintance with him to students of 
military lore, to such people as Rom- 
mel, or to Sir Douglas Haig, com- 
mander in chief of the British Army 
in France in World War I, who 
called him “the greatest commander 
of light cavalry who ever spoke the 
English language”—and to the hard- 
bitten Chinese cavalrymen of Ma Pu 
Fang’s army. 

It is not possible here to give a 
complete biography of Forrest. At 
least seven men, all competent au- 
thors, have done this; the average 
length of these works is 477 pages; 
each in its own way makes interest- 
ing reading, and each brings out a 
fresh side of this remarkable man. 
One of the most recent and readable 
of these is Robert S. Henry’s First 
with the Most; another was written 
some years ago by Andrew Nelson 
Lytle, then of Robertson County. For 
an exhaustive study of his life, you 
should read one or all of these books; 
they are listed in the catalogue of 
the State Library or any other good 
library. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest was born 
a little over 133 years ago, in Chapel 
Hill, in Marshall County. He died 
in Memphis October 29, 1877. Into 
the fifty-six years of his life he 
crowded enough achievements to 
have satisfied the lifetimes of at least 
two, if not three, ordinary mortals. 

At the time of his entrance into 
the Confederate service in 1861, he 


was forty years old. He had been 
living for some time in Memphis, 
and had had rather extensive prop- 
erties there and in northern Missis- 
sippi. It is of record that one of his 
businesses was the dealing in slaves. 
Of this it is also of record that he 
was not ashamed, nor should he have 
been. If the buying and selling of 
slaves was a business, then it is a 
good thing that there was in the 
business a man of Forrest’s integrity 
and humanity. It is recorded that he 
had his own list of people to whom 
he would not sell slaves; also, on at 
least one occasion, he bought back at 
a loss some slaves which he had sold, 
saying that the new owners did not 
treat them right. 

He must have been successful, 
because at the outbreak of the War 
he had more than a million dollars 
in money and property, most of it 
apparently liquid, for he spent large 
sums out of his own pocket on equip- 
ping and arming his commands, 
notably his first. Subsequently, 
when he had frequent and success- 
ful contacts with the enemy, his 
equipment problem was not so seri- 
ous; he got most of it from the 
enemy. 

The Confederate War was not his 
first military service, however. When 
he was twenty—that would be in 
1841—he enlisted in a company, 
formed in Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
to go to the aid of the then five-year- 
old Republic of Texas, which had 
been reported to be about to be in- 
vaded by Mexico. After numerous 
vicissitudes, during which the com- 
pany seems to have disbanded itself, 
Forrest and a few other survivors 
made their way to Houston. Here, 
finding no war, no invasion, and no 
demand for military aid, and himself 
without funds, Forrest ended his first 


military career by getting a job split- 
ting rails at fifty cents a hundred, to 
pay his way home. 

Anyhow, the Confederate War 
came to him when he was forty 
years old. He promptly enlisted as 
a private in Captain J. S. White's 
company of the Tennessee Mounted 
Rifles. That he did so enlist may be 
taken as one index of the realistic 
and direct attitude of the man, even 
in the face of the atmosphere of 
flamboyant enthusiasm and_ ill-di- 
rected effort which characterized the 
going to war of the people of Mem- 
phis and most other American cities, 
North and South, of those days. He 
probably reasoned thus, “I have 
practically no military experience 
(and, by the way, only about six 
months’ formal schooling). The ob- 
ject in this business is to kill Yank- 
ees; privates can kill as many 
Yankees as officers; I will be a pri- 
vate.” This among a welter of vain- 
glorious titles to military units and 
page upon page of advertisements of 
such necessary adjuncts to war as 
drums, brass buttons, and stationery, 
not to mention Confederate flags of 
all sizes. 

He did not stay a private long, for 
Governor Isham G. Harris, who 
knew him well, quickly procured his 
discharge and set him to raising a 
command of his own, a battalion of 
Mounted Rangers. His first move 
was to advertise, according to cus- 
tom for five hundred men_ for 
Mounted Ranger service, the men to 
furnish their own mounts and arms, 
shotguns, and pistols preferable. As 
for the rest of the equipment, he did 
something he was to do many times 
later; he went out and got it himself, 
and this time, paid for it. Later, the 
Yankees paid for it. 





From the tablet beside the Forrest Monument at Chapel Hill, Tennessee, birthplace of the Civil War hero. 
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He shortly went up into neutral 
Kentucky, seeking _ recruits and 
equipment. He bought five hundred 
pistols, a hundred sets of horse 
equipment and other accessories. 
Having bought it, he quietly and 
expertly filibustered it into the Con- 
federacy. 

There is something — significant 
here, but not immediately to be 
realized. One noted that he bought 
no sabers, although in those days a 
soldier, whether mounted or afoot, 
without a saber clanking about his 
loins was not considered very much 
of a soldier. But Forrest seems to 
have realized that, even in those 
days, the saber was only a secondary 
weapon; in other words, the shock 
value of cavalry had gone out before 
the Light Brigade. The first weapon 
of a cavalryman had to be a gun, 
and he must handle it better than 
an infantryman. All Forrest's ac- 
tions, while they never spared the 
saber on proper occasion, were predi- 
cated on this principle. It is offered 
as an opinion that if more of the 
officers of our time, in the Italian 
Campaign and in the late Korean 
War, had followed and acted on this 
principle, the horse cavalry or 
mounted infantry would still be a 
part of our Army, and there would 
have been no such disgraceful deba- 
cles as those which befell our 
Seventh and Eighth “Cavalry” Regi- 
ments in the fall of 1950, when those 
mortorized outfits were horribly deci- 
mated by hordes of screaming 
Chinese cavalrymen on shaggy Mon- 
golian ponies. 

A Chicago historian, Monroe F. 
Cockrill, who is an authority on For- 
rest, has made up a map on which 
are shown all the movements and 
engagements of Forrest's successive 
commands. The northern boundary 
of this map is a line through Bards- 
town and Henderson, Kentucky. Its 
eastern boundary is a line through 
Knoxville and Atlanta, its southern 
boundary runs through Montgomery, 
Alabama, Meridian and_ Jackson, 
Mississippi, and its western bound- 
ary is the Mississippi River. To fol- 
low the lines made on this map as 
the result of forty-seven months of 
the existence of these units once took 
me one hour and seven minutes. 
This is another reason why it is 
better to leave details to biogra 
phers and military students, and 
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deal with highlights and a few sta- 
tistics. 

As to statistics, Forrest was the 
only man in either the Confederate 
or Federal services to rise all the 
way from private to lieutenant gen- 
eral. It is true that in his rise he 
skipped the commissioned grades of 
lieutenant, -aptain, and major. 

During his service he had twenty- 
nine horses shot from under him, 
and he himself personally accounted 
for thirty of his enemies, most of 
whom he killed, many in saber fights. 

If he had served in the American 
Army in World War II, he would 
have had five Purple Hearts (or a 
Purple Heart with four oak leaves ) 
and would have received four Con- 
gressional commendations. But the 
most remarkable feature of his 
career seems to have been the way 
he was treated by the Confederate 
Government in the way of com- 
mands. Of course, he raised his 
first, and this was the normal thing 
to do at the outbreak of the war. 
But, on three separate occasions, 
having been deprived of the com- 








Cover Picture: Equestrian statue 
of Nathan Bedford Forrest in For- 
rest Park, Memphis. 


mands he had _ raised, most! 
in enemy territory and __largel 
equipped at enemy expense, hx 
never failed to whip these new mas 
ses into shape, usually in the fac 
of the enemy and to his enemy 
discomfiture. 

These successive reliefs from con 
mand were, obviously, never the r 
sult of unsatisfactory performanc 
of duty. There is, in some cases 
the suspicion that one or more ot 
them may have been the result ot 
animus on the part of higher com 
manders, a circumstance which gave 
rise to the belief in some quarters 
that he could not get along with 
superiors or contemporaries. This 
fallacious doctrine will be treated 
later. 

It is hard to pick out the most 
brilliant of Forrest’s operations. 
Probably it would be better to men- 
tion first the one in which he showed 
to the least advantage. This was at 
the Harrisburg, Mississippi, engage- 
ment on July 14, 1864. It was fought 
against a prepared position, in which 
the enemy also had the advantage of 
numbers. Lieutenant General Ste- 
phen D. Lee, commanding the Con- 
federate forces, issued the orders; 
Forrest had command of the right 
of his line. There was a succession 
of confused and countermanded 
orders; following the battles there 
was the usual rash of conflicting 
reports by subordinate commanders. 
According to James Harvey Mathes, 
one of Forrest's biographers, “The 
command . .. went in by piecemeal 
and were slaughtered by wholesale.” 
There is even evidence that Forrest 
disapproved definitely of the entire 
operation before it was launched. 
But withal, there is nothing but 
affirmative information that, the 
plan of action having been ordered 
by Lee, Forrest did his best to 
carry through his part with the 
utmost vigor and never thereafter 
made critical comment on Lee's 
planning or execution. 

Probably the most colorful of For- 
rest’s operations, was his west Ten- 
nessee raid of December 15, 1862- 
January 1, 1863. He crossed the 
Tennessee River at Clifton, with a 
brigade of only 1800 cavalrymen and 
four guns. His raid took him on a 
two hundred mile circuit, past Lex- 
ington, Jackson, Trenton, McKenzie. 
Union City and waypoints, then back 
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to cross again at Clifton. During this, 
he tore up three trunk railroads 
which were supplying Grant’s Vicks- 
burg campaign, took more prisoners 
than he himself had soldiers, took 
or destroyed ten pieces of artillery 
and stores of all kinds worth millions. 
He immobilized more than ten times 
his strength in Federal troops and 
set Grant’s Vicksburg campaign back 
six months. He also completely re- 
equipped his brigade at enemy ex- 
pense and returned with more men 
in ranks than he had started with. 
On the debit side is the fact that he 
allowed himself to be surprised 
while fighting the Battle of Parker's 
Crossroads and was forced to fight 
a new battle on the same ground. A 
historian italicizes this operation 
with a story of his famous command 
to a subordinate, on learning that 
the Yankees, in fresh force, were 
about to attack the rear of his al- 
ready heavily engaged brigade. Ask- 
ing for orders in the emergency, the 
subordinate got a prompt answer, 
“Charge both ways.” 

His first fight, at Sacramento, 
Kentucky, in 1861, set the pattern 
for practically all his battles. Here 
was a small action, in which he 
commanded his first battalion. The 
operating procedure was to engage 
the enemy directly to the front, to 
make him deploy and perhaps dig 
in, and then to make simultaneous 
and rapid attacks on both flanks, 
by units which had made a rather 
wide sweep to get into position. 
It worked there; that it worked at 
a later date is evidenced by a letter 
I have seen. It was written by For- 
rest to a friend in the summer of 
1864, apparently following the fight 
at Tishomingo Creek, Mississippi. 
In part, it reads about as follows: 
“We had a little brush with the 
enemy yesterday. He stood pretty 
firm for a while, and I had Lyon 
press him in front, until his in- 
fantry was in the fight. I sent Tyler 
and the escort around to the left 
and Barteau to the right. They 
both hit them at once. They run 
Mess 

It is significant that this basic 
tactic is doctrine for our Armored 
orce, as it was with the properly- 
used horse cavalry of Forrest's day. 
ommel used it with success in 
North Africa, Panzer units on the 
“ontinent used it to break the back 
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of French and Polish resistance in 
the early days of their war. 


In connection with Rommel, there 
is a story current that he visited the 
United States, especially West Ten- 
nessee, and there made an on-the- 
ground study of F orrest’s operations. 
This is not true, any more than the 
rumor that he spent time in Virginia, 
studying the operations of the Con- 
federacy’s other great cavalryman, 
James Ewell Brown Stuart. Certainly 
he must have studied them; the 
English and Europeans paid much 
more attention to our generals than 
we have, in the past, but Rommel 
was never in the United States. 


There have been many arguments 
over Forrest's potentialities. Could 
he, for instance, have successfully 
commanded the Army of Tennessee? 
Was he no more than “a good parti- 
san raider,” as Bragg is reported to 
have said? Wasn’t he insubordinate? 
Didn't he wage constant bickering 
war with “West P’inters”’? Wasn't 
he a hopeless bust in coordinated 
operations? 


The answer to the last question 
is definitely “No.” You have only 
to study the story of his screening 
operation for Bragg’s army on its 
abortive jaunt into Kentucky, of his 
screening of Hood’s advance into 
Tennessee in the fall of 1864, and 
his masterful coverage of Hood’s ab- 
ject withdrawal into Alabama fol- 
lowing the disaster of Nashville. 


The negative seems equally con- 
clusive regarding his dealings with 
West Pointers. Of course, he quickly 
came to have no use for Bragg; 
neither did anyone else, except Jef- 
ferson Davis, before the war finally 
came to an end. Nor did he hesitate 
frankly and justly to confront Joe 
Wheeler with his incapacity, follow- 
ing the impracticable and abortive 
attack on Fort Donelson by that 
officer. But against these and a few 
like incidents is the fact that he not 
only had under his command numer- 
ous former officers of the Old Army, 
who gave him loyal and devoted 
service, but the highest praise came 
from the old regulars. Joseph E. 
Johnston was one of these; another 
was Stephen D. Lee. 


There is no basis for the charge of 
insubordination. True, when called 
upon for an opinion in staff confer- 


_ences, he never failed to give it, and 


as forcefully as he felt necessary. 
But never, having received his com- 
mander’s decision as to a given 
course of action, did he fail to carry 
out his part of the job, energetically 
and meticulously. 


The question of Forrest's fitness 
for high command, notably that of 
the Army of Tennessee, seems easily 
answered. Command of anything 
requires a genius for organization 
and a leadership which inspires even 
the lowliest individual in the team 
with a will to carry out his com- 
mander’s desires. These Forrest had 
in plenty. 

For a general in command of a 
theater or an army, a keen insight 
into enemy intentions, based on an 
unquestioned ability to evaluate in- 
formation and estimate the charac- 
ter of his various opponents, and a 
working knowledge of the layout and 
resources of the theater in which he 
must operate are necessary in addi- 
tion to the attributes of leadership 
mentioned before. 


That Forrest had these, or had 
developed them by the summer of 
1864, is proven by his letters in that 
period to Joseph E. Johnston and 
Jefferson Davis. Granted that it 
was necessary to relieve Johnston 
from command in front of Atlanta 
(which it probably wasn’t), there 
is ample basis for the belief that the 
fortunes of the Army of Tennessee 
would have been much better from 
then on, had Forrest been placed 
in command, instead of the brave 
but boneheaded Hood. 


Into the Forrest legend has crept 
the item that he was hopelessly un- 
grammatical, and frequently _pro- 
fane. Both points have basis. 


A great many southern men, with 
good educations, are to this day de- 
liberately ungrammatical; this fault, 
if it be one, was probably aggra- 
vated by an extremely informal 
education. There is ample proof, 
however, that he recognized good 
English when he saw it, and had no 
trouble using it on demand. His 
farewell address to his Cavalry Corps 
is one of the best pieces of direct and 
forceful writing in the English lan- 


guage. 
The profanity charge is perhaps an 
occupational disease of the military 
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I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously 

taught on primary, also junior high-school levels. What- 

ever the grade I’m assigned, I alwaysinsist on Compton’s 

in my classroom. 

Compton's is my way of coping with the specific needs 
of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of every- 
one. I turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own 
interest in his own way—I don’t spoil his excitement 
by assigning topics. Then there’s the slow learner, who 
with guidance from me is encouraged to use Compton’s. 
He too can satisfy his needs at his own level. Then too 
I have found that children who are just average in most 
things often develop outstanding ability in a special in- 
terest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton's is an “entire” library—right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a skill. Compton’s 
is the answer for my children; it helps all of them feel 
at home with books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s 
for specific information, enjoyment of special interests, 
and satisfying their curiosity. 


WHY I need 
COMPTON’S 
in my classroom 





Children learn ‘best when they get the answers they 

want “right now’’—not tomorrow. By directing my 

children to Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes 

about getting facts and developing research skills. 

The Compton people have done an amazing job of 
putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and effi- 
ciently planned for school use. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, 
easy-to-understand text style, the beautiful teaching 
illustrations, the special bibliographies and Reference- 
Outlines make it a necessary classroom tool. : 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 


Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on 
Compton’s for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. 
Thousands more annually are requesting Compton’s as 
they see the value in the classrooms of teachers who are 
now using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest 
teaching aid. 


Get Compton’s for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 
Write for special school prices and terms. 
Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY .- 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ilinois 
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scrvice, although not all officers are 
smitten with it. One remembers 
George Washington’s famous general 
order condemning it; one remem- 
bers also several good officers with 
a predilection for strong language in 
the right place. Not a few of them 
have risen to be four-star generals. 


One remembers his celebrated and 
oft-quoted recipe for victory. It has 
been incorporated into the title of 
one of his biographies; quoted to me 
as a boy, it was “To git thar fustest 
with the mostest.” If he said it, it is 
not of record that he lived up to it, 
entirely. 

He usually beat the other fellow 
to the draw, which might be inter- 
preted as getting there first, but as 
for the “with the mostest” part, he 
frequently did not hesitate to go 
against a numerically — stronger 
enemy. But in all these cases he 
employed to their fullest effective 
rules and stratagems to convince his 
adversaries that he was before them 
in overwhelming force. He did this 
in his capture of Crittenden’s bri- 
gade at Murfreesboro in 1862. At 
Tishomingo Creek, where he was 
outnumbered three to two, he em- 
ployed the cover afforded by the 
dense woods in the area plus vicious 
and aggressive action to convince 
Sam Sturgis, the Federal com- 
mander, that he was present in far 
greater force than he actually was. 
Here, also, besides this, he contrived 
to get his enemy badly strung out, 
so that it was possible to defeat his 
cavalry, in the lead of the advance, 
before his infantry could get into the 
fight. 

He had that quality of leadership 
which brings men above themselves 
and makes them bigger than they 
are. Quite a while ago, I had this 
brought home to me, although I did 
not then recognize it. 

When I lived as a boy in Franklin, 
there was in the town a kindly but 
not too significant old gentleman 
who bore the title of “captain.” He 
Was not such a one of whom you'd 
expect great achievements, and one 
might think, if he thought about it at 
all, that he got his title from being an 
auctioneer, or perhaps a train con- 
ductor. Growing up, and shortly af- 
ter I was commissioned a second 
licutenant in the Marine Corps, I 
cuine home, resplendent in shiny 
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History 
for 
Grades 
3, 6, 7, 8 





THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY Gre 5 


Interprets our nation’s growth beginning with our Old World 
background and carrying forward through the close of the Korean 
War. Up-to-date information on relations between the United States 
and Russia, the atomic bomb, the United Nations, conservation, 
public weifare, and education. Emphasis is on the influence of 
geography upon history and the economic and social life of the 
people. New 1954 Revision. 


THE OLD WORLD Gurdeo 


Contains a truly world view of the advance of civilization. Besides 
the usual European background, there are units on the Orient 
and on the Americas before their discovery by Columbus. Con- 
cludes by describing how the governments of the New World, built 
on the ideals of freedom fostered in the Old World, are advancing 
those ideals among all the nations of the earth. New 1955 Revision. 


STANDARD BUILDING OF OUR NATION 
Grade 7 or 8 


—A complete U. S. History! Dramatizes cause and effect relation- 
ships so that students can get a better grasp of events and trends. 
Lays the foundation for a better understanding of the concepts of 
change and continuity in American life. Imprints on the student 
his heritage from the past and broadens realization of his respon- 
sibilities as a citizen. 


Write for full details. 


EVANSTON Kou Pete won and Company ILLINOIS 














SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses of 
employers, from coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer 
months. All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. A wide 
variety of organizations are included, some of which are: resort hotels, 
dude ranches, summer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, hotels, 
summer resorts, national parks, state parks, motels, and others. Instructions 
are given on how to apply. The price of the Summer Employment 
Directory is $2.00. 

To: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 
32, Ohio 

I enclose $2.00 for the 1955 Summer Employment Directory #12. 


Name ec ————— 2 a ee a 





City oe a ees eee 
(Please Print) 




















Popular textbooks from Ginn and Company 





First-Grade 
Enrichment 
Readers 


Muzzey 


Smith 
Muzzey 
Lloyd 


Come With Us—Under the Apple Tree—Open the Gate 


Three enrichment readers in the Ginn Basic series for the pre-primer, primer, 
and first-reader levels provide a variely of delightful stories, some realistic, some 
fanciful. Abundantly illustrated in full color. Teachers’ Manuals. 


A History of Our Country, New Edition 


The country's leading history for American schools—up to date in content, 
vigorous in style. A new 1955 printing will bring the text up to date. Workbook 
with tests and Manual available. 


World History, Revised Edition 


A real world history telling a complete, concise story of the struggle for civiliza- 
tion from prehistoric times to today. New 1955 printing. Workbook with 
tests and manual available. 


Ginn and Company 65 Luctie st, N. W., Atlanta 3 
Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville and 


John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin 
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New Basic Social Studies Books on the Tennessee List... 





History (Grades 7 and 8) 


e THE STORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: Third (1955) Edition 


World History (Grade 10) 
e THE WORLD'S HISTORY: Revised Edition 


Problems of American Democracy (Grade 12) 


e GOVERNMENT IN ACTION: Third Edition 


Relisted... 


World Geography (Grade 9) 
e THE WORLD: ITS LANDS AND PEOPLES 


American History (Grade 12) 
e AMERICA’S HISTORY 














Have you examination copies of these books for your classes? 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


/) 383 Madison Avenue William H. Hunter, Representative 
New York 17,N.Y. Nashville Pike, Gallatin 
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puttees and natty uniform, withal 
quite proud of myself. When I hap- 
pened to run into the captain on the 
street, he inquired where I'd been, 
also what sort of uniform I was wear- 
ing. With ill-concealed asperity, I 
told him, then with some idea of 
rejoinder inquired where he had got- 
ten his title, anyhow. 

The old fellow got bigger before 
my very eyes. From his five feet 
seven he seemed to look down on 
my five feet eleven. He said simply, 
“I served in Bedford Forrest’s cav- 
alry.” It was not until some time 
later that I learned that he had 
commanded that remarkable little 
group known as Forrest's Escort, 
but at the time I became severely 
conscious that I was face to face 
with a man who had been in con- 
tact with greatness at its best. 

Forrest’s life after the war was no 
doubt more arduous than that of 
most of his contemporaries. Unable 
to escape prominence by reason of 
his past record, he made the most of 
it and rendered his country services 
which were probably as important as 
those rendered in campaign. 

While not all of his post-bellum 
business ventures were successful, it 
must be remembered that no one, 
save Forrest himself, suffered as a 
result of his investments and _ pro- 
motions. 

There has been mention of the 
high opinion in which he was held 
by military men of other countries 
and later generations. Added to 
these may be the statement of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee. Speaking to a 
certain Colonel Wolseley, of the 
British Army, Lee described him as 
the greatest military genius devel- 
oped in our war, adding, with an 
apparent touch of regret, that he had 
never met him. Later, this officer, 
then Viscount Wolseley, and Chief 
of the General Staff of the British 
Army, said, “If ever England has to 
fight for her existence, . . . may we 
have ... to lead our mounted forces, 
as able a soldier as General Forrest.” 

The late Colonel John Thomason, 
himself no mean soldier and a su- 
perior author, once coined an epi- 
taph, which, in this opinion, would 
fit well on a memorial for this Ameri- 
can. It was: 

“He loved his country, and all his 
service was distinguished and hon- 
orable.” 
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RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


James A. Garfield: His Religion and Ed- 
ucation, by W. W. Wasson. Nashville: 
Tennessee Book Company, 1952. 

Ease in Speech, by Margaret Painter. 
3d ed. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. 
464 pp. $3.00. 

The Macmillan Wild Flower Book, text 
by Clarence J. Hylander, illustrations by 
Edith Farrington Johnston. N. Y.: The 
Macmillan Co., 1954. 496 pp. $15.00. 

Breastplate and Buckskin, by George E. 
Tait. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., 1954. $2.24. 


Measuring Power in _ Arithmetic, 
Achievement tests with norms. Grades 
3-8. By Robert Lee Morton. Tests may 
be ordered in packages of 35 at $3.50 net 
per package, or at 15 cents net per com- 
plete test. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co., 1954. 

English in Action, by J. C. Tressler and 
Henry I. Christ. 6th ed. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1954. Book 1 and Book 2, 
each $2.96. Book 3 and Book 4, each 
$3.12. 

A History of the World, by Alice Ma- 
genis and John Appel. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1955. 590 pp. 





NewLy- 


ing. 





ApopTeD 


Supplementary 
Reading 


GRADES 1-8 


TIME TO READ 


Leary-Reichert-Reely 


.. . an ''extended-interest" series for grades 1-6. Filled with 
stories, poems, and narratives selected for their high interest- 
value, TIME TO READ bridges the gap between the basal reaa- 
ing program and the all-important stage of independent read- 


READING FOR LIFE 
Wood-Bright 


. . . LOOKING AHEAD (7) and ON YOUR OWN (8) of this 
series present for the pleasure and enlightenment of the junior 
high school student some of the finest selections of contempo- 
rary and classic literature. Each selection was chosen for its 
interest-value and excellence. Teacher's Manuals available. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by J. MINOR STUART, Dickson 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 














To history teachers in the State of Tennessee: 





We have the honor to announce that your 


State Textbook Commission has just approved for listing 





STORY OF NATIONS 


by Rogers, Adams, and Brown 


A world history that presents each people 
and nation in a complete unit of under- 
standing—one at a time. It will give ALL 
your students the historical background 
they need for informed citizenship. 





STORY OF AMERICA | 


by Harlow and Miller 





Carl J. Strang, Tennessee Representative 





HENRY HOLT and COMPANY | 22 Maditon Ave, 





A readable, challenging text that will 
make your students proud of their country 
and its institutions. 


383 Madison Ave. 


| 











Heath books newly approved by 
the Tennessee Textbook Commission 
History on the March Series (Grades 3-8) 
General Consultant, Allan Nevins 


American Problems Today (Grade 1! 2) 


Rienow 


The American Story, 1954 (Grade 12) 


Gavian and Hamm 


The Record of Mankind, 1954 (Grade 10) 
Roehm, Buske, Webster, Wesley 


Our Growing World, 1955 (Grades 1-4) 
Mitchell and Others 

Reading for Interest Series, 1955 
(Grades 1-6) Witty and Others 

Wings for Reading, 1952 (Grade 6-7) 


Hovious 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription, 
Simplified Gregg (Grades 10-12) 
Forkner, Osborne, O'Brien 


General Shop for Everyone (Grades 9-12) 
Newkirk 


%. C. Heath and Company 


280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Representatives, W. T. Stevens, Sr., and W. T. Stevens, Jr. 








FOR TENNESSEE IN 1955 


a new 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


for the elementary grades 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
Harriet H. Schoen 


— 
LITERARY READERS 
The Medallion Edition 


of 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
Grade 4 


THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
Grade 5 


THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
Grade 6 


W 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 West Erie Boulevard 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Represented by: 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee 
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TEXTBOOKS ... 
(Continued on page 14) 

to eliminate unsatisfactory material. 
Immediately after the listing is com- 
pleted, contracts are executed with 
the publishers. Each contract is ac- 
companied by a security bond and 
states that the prices contained 
therein do not exceed prices offered 
currently elsewhere. 

Usually the State Textbook List is 
distributed to textbook companies 
and school officials around the first 
of January. Upon the receipt of the 
list, the superintendent of the local 
county, city, or special school district 
has the responsibility, with the ap- 
proval of his board of education, of 
setting up local textbook committees 
composed of three or five teachers, 
or teachers and supervisors, by sub- 
ject-matter fields. Each local com- 
mittee member must hold a 
permanent professional teaching cer- 
tificate and must have had three or 
more years experience as a teacher 
or supervisor in the public schools. 

A schedule of hearings has been 
worked out at which time all pub- 
lishers offering materials for adop- 
tion will have an opportunity to 
present and discuss these materials 
with local committees. Participation 
is optional with each school system; 
however, a major percentage of the 
school systems have asked to be in- 
cluded on the schedule. Local com- 
mittees are given a _ period of 
approximately three months to study 
and evaluate textbooks on the state 
list. Recommendations of textbooks 
for adoption are then made by the 
committees to their respective boards 
of education. All the textbooks rec- 
ommended must be books that ap- 
pear on the State Textbook List. 
After approval by the local board of 
education, the superintendent makes 
a record of all textbooks adopted 
and forwards a copy to the state 
commissioner of education. 


SUMMER JOBS 


Teachers interested in spending 
near home a summer that counts 
should call the office of their local 
Girl Scout council. Those wishing 
to be referred elsewhere for positions 
should write directly to Miss Fan- 
chon Hamilton, Personal Depart- 
ment, GIRL SCOUTS OF THE 
U.S.A., 155 East 44 Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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TENNESSEE STATE-ADOPTED 
BENNETT TEXTBOOKS 


ART 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Oe etry ee Nicholas et al 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING... ....Feirer 
ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE MAKING............... Feirer 
| ETO E IIE BIRT EE Sn Ae Griffith & Cox 
BASIC BENCH-METAL PRACTICE............................Giachino & Feirer 
ere CTE i eveniesssssh hedpnegniedsceoc cee Feirer 
SHEET-METAL PATTERN DRAFTING AND 
I WIE coc ntcsssneasécceshtsceanscasorservss toast ano ae Daugherty 
MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS.................... Berg & Kronquist 
BEGINNING PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING........ Bennett 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR BEGINNERS.......000000000000000..... Bailey 
BEGINNING MECHANICAL DRAWING. ....0oooooo.oo ee. Roberts 
PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING... Elwood 
BASIC ELECTRICITY ; .........Feirer & Williams 
INDUSTRIAL-ARTS ELECTRICITY.........0000000000000. Lush & Engle 
ee Ee ee eS ee ee Polk 
BUR TIRE FOR PROUD. none cec ccc cece cccseeestgausseveaven, Auble 
PR PI II, op cicnsicies <Gct<s scans sneunopatersoteetecsatss ovecanasiacacabaas Ray 
ART OF TILE SETTING............ atabacdtinietind eeaeeerae Carls & Wines 
MAKING THINGS OF PLASTIC... Pe ae ene thy Er Edwards 
EXPLORING AUTOMECHANICS. 00. .......Slenn 
TAILORING SUITS THE PROFESSIONAL WAY... Poulin 
Weve VO) CAG OU anna elise Allen 
METALCRAFT AND JEWELRY .... Kronquist 
HAND-MADE JEWELLERY een. .ou..+..AEmerson 
UPHOLSTERING HOME FURNITURE cesses. Pope 
Caner Ge ei a, ee eee Lester 
POTTERY WITHOUT A WHEEL Leas <n 
APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT -.......... Sroneman 
Order books from: " iiinneintemn ome ~ 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
7054 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 


Send me [] FREE CATALOG 
C] Free "Do-It-Yourself & Crafts" 
Circular listing nearly 100 titles. 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 
SEND TO PUBLISHER 
FOR FREE CATALOG 


Clip and send coupon. 








TENNESSEE! 
BOOK CO. FREE) 
125 3rd. Ave., N., | 
1 
I 
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— OUTSTANDING sociAL STUDIES TEXTS 
ADOPTED IN TENNESSEE 





8th Grade Civics 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CITIZENSHIP —Tennessee Civics 


Blough-Switzer-Bruner 


A complete course in 8th grade civics including a complete section 
on the history and government of Tennessee by Clarence V. Bruner 
of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute—1954 Copyright 


\ World History 
| MAN'S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton-Roth 


A world history text which can be read and 
understood. Emphasis is placed on the growth 
and achievements of man. 1954 Copyright 


American History 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger-McLemore 


A new American history text with emphasis 
on modern American history. Written in an 
interesting flowing style with a reading level 
suitable for high school pupils. 1954 Copy- 
right 








Problems of Democracy 


GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Flick-Smith 


Develops respect for and a deter- 
mination to maintain our form of 
government. 


YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 


Bossing-Martin 


Develops problem-solving techniques. Helps 
pupils analyze American problems. 


® 
POLK E. MOORE HUGH F. EBLEN 
TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVES 


BE SURE TO EXAMINE THESE OUTSTANDING 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6, Illinois 














Now Available on the Tennessee Multiple List 


For Elementary School 


The New BASIC READING PROGRAM 
Grades 1-8 


a sequential developmental reading program, 
complete for grades 1-8 


Social Studies, Grades 1-4 


TOM AND SUSAN, PETER’S FAMILY, 
HELLO DAVID, SOMEDAY SOON, 
NEW CENTERVILLE, CROSS-COUNTRY 





Junior and Senior High School 


Social Science 
LIVING IN OUR AMERICA—American history 
by I. James Quillen and Edward A. Krug 
LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES—Civics 
by I. James Quillen and Edward A. Krug 
MAN’S STORY—World history 
by T. Walter Wallbank 


Driver Education 
LET’S DRIVE RIGHT by Maxwell S. Halsey 


Representatives: 


J. H. Robey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nashville 


W. G. Boyd, 2218 Crest 


Moor Road, Nashville 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Builders of Educational Programs 


3145 Piedmont Rd., N.E. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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and to the 
teachers and 
students who will 
soon be using these 
new Macmillan 
favorites now on 
the Tennessee list: 





THE MACMILLAN READERS 


for developmental reading, grades 1-8 


THE DEMOCRACY SERIES, kev. 


for suppl y reading, grades 1-8 





MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 
grades 1-6 
WHIPPLE AND JAMES BASAL 

GEOGRAPHIES, kev. 
grades 3-7 
MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY SERIES 


grades 4-7 


CIVICS FOR YOUTH, rev. 


grade 8 


CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 


grade 9 


GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD, re. 


grade 9 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
grade 12 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 

DEMOCRACY, 3rd Rev. 
grade 12 
MODERN WOODWORKING 
PROJECTS 


grades 9-12 





Tennessee Representatives: 
RAYMOND DIXON 
Box 206, Trenton, Tenn. 


WILLIAM HARRELL 
Box 44, Statham, Ga. 











She Macmillan 
Company 


1360 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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| Davidson County Chapter 


| enjoyed a craft workshop at Du Pont Pri- 


| teacher in Hamblen County. The teachers | 


| considered waste in projects in the class- | 





With the ACE 


ALICE M. KOUSSER 

A quick look across the state reveals 
there’s still life in the chapters of Davidson 
County, Memphis, and Knoxville. As the 
smog clears here and there, this is what 




























we see: 





Members of the Davidson County ACE | 
mary School in November. It was con- | 
ducted by the well-known crafts specialist, | 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Smith, supervising 


were shown how to use materials usually | 


room to make attractive articles. | 
As one of their professional growth | 
projects, the chapter sponsored a field trip 
to Montgomery Bell Park with James L. | 
Bailey from the State Conservation Depart- | 
ment and Foster Cowan of the Forestry | 
Division as 
guides. 






inspiring and_ informative 





Memphis Chapter 
Headliner for the ACEI fall season in 
Memphis was the party honoring new 


To help your 
students understand 
menstruation 


teachers, at which the distinguished “pas- | 
sengers” were transported on a round-the- | 
world tour via a picnic supper at East | 
High School. Hostesses in gay costumes 
of foreign lands welcomed al travelers. 
Brightly illustrated maps and colorful curios 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Com- 
plete new edition of popular Modess 
booklet, illustrated with delightful new 
photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 


decorated the tables, and clever games 
and songs created the proper illusion of 
the International “I” of ACE. 

ACEI spotlight in winter focuses upon | 


Gives clear, complete explanation of 
menstruation, plus valuable health and 
beauty tips. 


the Children’s Theater production. Having 


scored moderate success several years in 
sponsoring the production of children’s | 
plays by importing professional players, 
the Memphis branch, under the leadership 
of the president, Eliza Wellford, two years 
ago undertook the production of a chil- 
dren’s classic by local school talent. The 
Wizard of Oz in 1953 and Hansel and 


Gretel in 1954 delighted capacity crowds 


New features include special section of 
exercises, approved by doctors, for eas- 
ing cramps, and friendly, helpful advice 
called “It’s Nice To Know.” 
Also: For girls 9 to 12. . .“‘Sally and 
Mary and Kate Wondered,” a clear, 
simple introduction to menstruation. 
For older girls . . .“‘It’s So Much Fas- 
ier When You Know” discusses men- 
strual physiology and tampon usage. 
Order as many free copies as you 
wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, Box 
5566-2,Personal Products Corp., Mill- 


town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


of Memphis youth in three performances 
Both 
productions were presented by Messick | 


each at the Municipal Auditorium. 


High School students under the direction 
of Freda Kenner of the Messick faculty, 
in cooperation with the music, art, and 
physical education departments. 

Even though the tickets were sold at 


nee ee ee EE I 











| moderate prices, the plays scored such | fe. Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 
| satisfactory financial success that the Mem- Box 5566-2, Milltown, N. J. 

| is ancl vas able inaugurate ; Please send me free zs i 
phis branc 1 was able to inaugurate a | .._ sewhookiots“GeowingUpandLikingli” | 
| Scholarship Loan Fund for teachers and booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate | 
make generous contributions to the Com- | Wondered” 
munity Educational TV Fund and the | | ‘a So Much Easier When | 
Cerebral Palsy Treatment Center for edu- | | | 
cational equipment for the children. | Name | 

F : | (PLEASE PRINT) 
The importance of forest conservation Street | 
and the wonders of the insect world were I 7 | 
al | City State | 
demonstrated in a recent all-day science | 

; & 1 | (OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) | 
outing at Shelby Forest. Ea SEES Ett nemo 
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A puppet show presented at the city- 
wide business meeting by the delegates of 
the 1954 Study Conference in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, delighted the audience. Their 
plans were beamed toward the 1955 Study 
Conference to be held in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, April 11-15. 


Knoxville Chapter 

“Effective Education for All Children” 
was the theme of the November meeting 
of the Knoxville chapter when a panel of 
two elementary school principals and a 
traveling reading teacher gave their an- 
swers to a questioning teacher-audience. 





Laborator 


superior 


y equipment 


Clara McCauley, principal of Giffin Ele- 
mentary School, spoke of spiritual and 
moral values and urged teachers to “de- 
velop appreciation in their pupils.” 

Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, principal of 
Staub Elementary School, believes there 
are three basic factors in better human 
relationships and that such relationships 
are essential parts of a child’s education. 

Esther Earnest, traveling reading teacher 
of the city school system, spoke on the 
most effective education to promote in- 
tellectual growth and said that today’s 
public education is the “best it has ever 
been.” 











by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 

The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. 


ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture 


made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


. all 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


: 





| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 





Spelling, she thinks, “is not up to the 
standard of other years,” but otherwise 
youngsters of today score as high or “ven- 
erally higher” than children of “the good 
old days” in comparative tests on funda- 
mental subjects. 

Roy Anderson, supervisor of elementary 
education in the city schools, was mod- 
erator. 

To prove the claim that children learn 
by doing, a sharing exhibit, arranged by 
Pearl McCracken, was presented. Mrs. 
Madge Sims is program chairman and Mrs. 
Perna Mooney is president of the lively 
Knoxville branch. 





Yours for the Asking 





Be the first in your school to use the 
new material offered by the advertisers 
in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. Sometimes 
not all the attractive offerings are listed 
in this column, so watch the advertiser’s 
own copy. In using the coupon below, 
please print or type your name, address, 
and title. 


2. Posture Posters. Set of 7—designed 
for use in classroom to assist teachers 


in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company ) 
3. Creative Crafts With Crayola. A 32- 


page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt tor 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith 
Company ) 


New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity of each 
number desired. (Personal Products 
Corporation ) 


1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 


to 


. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for preadolescent 
girls. 

3. Its So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 

4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 

Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 

booklet for mothers. 


| 


6. A free preview of the new film, 
Molly Grows Up. 


9. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
auditorium seating; laboratory equip- 


ment; church furniture; classroom 
furniture and laboratory furniture. In- 
dicate which catalog is desired. 


(Southern Desk Company ) 
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. Teaching Units. New Compton teach- 


ing units are now available. Sample 
unit, with a complete list of additional 
titles, will be sent each teacher who 
indicates on the coupon below the 
subject or grade taught. The units 
are organized for primary, intermedi- 
ate, and upper grades. (F. E. Compton 
& Company ) 


. Textbook and Filmstrip Catalogs. De- 


scriptions of textbooks and filmstrips 
in the following fields: art and crafts, 
industrial education, home economics. 
(Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Publish- 
ers ) 


High School Youth and Military Guid- 
ance. An orientation booklet for high 
school teachers and guidance counse- 
lors. 


. The U.S. Army Talks to Youth. A 


unit of study for classroom use. 


75-76-83. Complete Program on Menstrual 


~l 


76. 


83. 


84. 


Education. Two free booklets (indi- 
cate number needed for classroom dis- 
tribution); full-color, 16mm sound 
motion picture; physiology chart and 
teaching guide. (International Cellu- 
cotton Products Co.) 


. You’re A Young Lady Now is especially 


written for girls 9 to 12. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life; 
tells a girl how to take care of herself 
when that day does arrive. 


Very Personally Yours is for girls 12 
years old or older. Its simple straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, scien- 
tific facts on menstruation has won 
wide acclaim. 


Details on obtaining The Story of 
Menstruation—a motion picture by 
Walt Disney Production. Chart and 
guide. 


. How to Apply for a Summer Job sup- 


plies information on the types of or- 
ganizations throughout the United 
States that seek extra help during the 
summer months, provides a list of over 
150 kinds of jobs that may be found 
in such organizaticns, and suggests 
pertinent information to be included 
in a letter of application. Also sup- 
plies information on how a list of 
summer employers may be obtained. 
One copy to a teacher. Not available 
after May 1. (National Directory 
Service ) 


Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publish- 
ers ) 
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AN IDEA FOR OPEN HOUSE 





- 


Self Portraits “Sit In” For Pupils 


Here’s Open House idea which delights parents and that pupils 
enjoy doing. Told by Mrs. Erma Beitz Fenton who used this idea with great 
success at the von Steuben School, Peoria, Illinois 


These life-size self portraits are really 
paper cut-outs looking as nearly like 
the pupils’ own selves as youngsters 
can make them. Each is at desk of 
child for whom it sits in. 


From roll of wrapping paper, cut 
lengths of 6 ft. (a length per child). 
Youngsters in turn get their outlines 
traced (see above sketch). Identify 
each outline with child’s name to 
avoid any mix-ups. 

Use hooks 7 ft. from floor upon which 
to hang outlines. During art period 
or at any free moments give pupils 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 
The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


USE THIS COUPON 


own outlines to paint or crayon to 
look like themselves. 

To be sure, when it comes to actual por- 
traiture, the “likenesses” may be a little far 
afield but you can pretty well count on cloth- 
ing and hair being similar and features will 
possess at least 2 eyes, a nose and mouth. 
Day before Open House, have por- 
traits finished. Last afternoon, cut 
out portraits, to the back of which 
teacher staples stiffeners (strip of 
oaktag or cardboard, etc.). 

Tape cut-outs, each to seat of child it repre- 
sents. To add reality have spelling papers or 
open books on desk and some arms of cut- 
outs on desk, maybe with pencil in hand. 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-1955 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosd for each number circled. 
2 3 4 9 12 21 73 
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Name 
Subject sf 


Grade 








School Name 





School Address 





City 


, Tennessee 





Boys 


Girls 





Enrollment: 
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IN GEOGRAPHY 
from the sparkling new 
HOMELANDS SERIES 


Homelands of the World 


GRADE 4 ai 
Homelands of the Americas — 
IN HISTORY — 
the modern, unified program 


of the popular 
SOUTHWORTH SERIES AL PiCo. 
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Heroes of Our America is' 
GRADE 4 => 
Early Days in the New World a 
GRADE 5 ‘ Y 
Long Ago in the Old World =—— 
GRADE 6 A 
_ lo UA 


The Story of Our America a <a 
Copyright 1955 o 
GRADE 7 AND/OR 8 
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Representative 
T. A. PASSONS 


Sparta, Tennessee Box 329 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 





LOUISE MEREDITH 
Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 


READERS 
Beady Bear, by Don Freeman. Illustrated 
by the author. Viking, 1954. $2.00 


-_ 


Off to Bed, 7 


The Sod House, 


Beady Bear is an endearing 
a cave 


Grades 1-2. 
fuzzy toy who goes to live in 
But no matter what he 
for his comfort and 


missing. 


brings from 
home amusement 
something seems to be Small 
children will enjoy this delightful story. 


Can Tell God Things, by Robbie Trent. 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. Broadman 
Press, 1954. $1.50. Grades 1-4. Each 
of the thirty-one readings 
in this excellent book suggests an ex- 
perience in a child’s development. Each 
is followed by familiar Bible verses and 
a brief prayer, expressed in words a 
Lovely illustrations. 


devotional 


child might use. 


Miss Pickerell Goes to the Arctic, by El- 


len MacGregor. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. Whittlesey House, 1954, $2.25. 
Grades 4-6. Again Miss Pickerell dem- 
onstrates her resourcefulness and love 
as observer on a rescue 
trouble 


of adventure, 
plane _ that 
searching for a weather expedition lost 


runs into while 


in the arctic regions. 


Stories for Wide-Awakes, 
and Miska Petersham. _ Illus- 


by Maud 
Macmillan, 1954. 


trated by the authors. 
$2.25. Grades 1-3. Appealing stories 
that all children will love. They are 
the right length for that read-aloud time 
Lovely _pic- 


just before going to bed. 


tures in color. 


by Elizabeth Jane Coats- 
worth. Illustrated by Manning de V. 
Lee. Macmillan, 1954. $2.00. Grades 
3-5. Another pioneer story in the au- 
“Once-Upon-a-Time-In America 
Series,” about a German immigrant fam- 
ily who travel from Boston to build a 


new home in Kansas. 


thor’s 


The True Book of Policemen and Fire- 


men, by Irene Miner. 


Illustrated by Irene 
Miner and Mary Salem. Children’s 
Press, 1954. $2.00. Grades 1-3. Prac- 
tical information on the personal quali- 
ties and health needed by policemen and 
firemen, their training and duties. With 
the large print and bright colored il- 
this book will appeal to 
young readers. 


lustrations, 
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Will and Charlie Mayo, Doctor’s Boys, 
by Marie Hammontree. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Bayley Morse. Bobbs, 1954. 
$1.75. Grades 3-5. Incidents in the 
childhood of the two Mayo brothers 
of Rochester, Minnesota, which point 
up their personal qualities and_ their 
early and growing interest in medicine 
as sons of a famous doctor. 


ish on the Moon, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. Illustrated by the authors. Mac- 
millan, 1954. $2.75. Grades 1-3. Mr. 
and Mrs. McGinty and their small ani- 
mal friends of Willow Hill are again the 
subject of a delightful story, illustrated 
with attractive pictures. 


oo 
— 


BOOKS FOR OLDER 
READERS 


The First Book of Music, by Gertrude 
Norman. Illustrated by Richard Gack- 
enback. Watts, 1954. $1.75. Grades 
5-8. Good introduction to the subject. 
Traces history of music, explains types 
of music, describes instruments of a 
modern orchestra, gives sketches of some 
of the great composers, and includes an 
excellent basic record library. 


Good Morning, Miss Dove. by Frances 
Gray Patton. Dodd, 1954. $2.75. 
Grades 9-12. Humorous and _ tender 


portrait of Miss Dove, the old-fashioned 
school teacher, who was a part of the 
life of every man, woman and child in 
the little town of Liberty Hill. 


Lost on Hawk Mountain, by James Ralph 


Johnson. Illustrated by the author. Fol- 
lett, 1954. $2.50. Grades 5-8. An 


exciting tale of outdoor adventure and 
survival in the southern Appalachian 
wilderness. 


Rowan Farm, by Margot Benary-Isbert. 
Translated from the German by Richard 
and Clara Winston. Harcourt, 1954. 
$2.50. Grades 8-12. A continuation of 
the story of the Lechow family, still 
living in the Ark at Rowan Farm. This 
is a very gripping story of a family in 
a war-stricken country trying to move 
out into a normal life. Sixteen-year-old 
Margret is the central figure in this book. 


Science the Super Sleuth, by Lynn Poole. 
Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. Whit- 
tlesey, 1954. $2.75. Grades 7-12. A 
clear introduction to criminalistics for 
the junior high and high school age. 
Explains such important methods, tech- 
niques, and equipment used in the in- 
vestigation of crime as lie detector, 
fingerprints, etc. 
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Wonders of the Human Body, by An- 
thony Ravielli. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. Viking, 1954. $2.50. Grades 
5-8. Graphic drawings and clear text 
explain the structure of the human body 


by comparing it to a machine. Begin- 
ning with the framework, the author 
describes the bones, muscles, brain and 
nervous system, ending on the note that 
man is more than a machine. 


Seal-O0-San. 


i¢ best for us... 


ASSURES A SLIP-RESISTANT FINISH... DOES NOT SCUFF!" 


**SEAL-O-SAN assures a slip-resistant finish 


bd Cains 


for our gym floors—one that does not readily 


mark or scuff. Not only is the Seal-O-San surface 
beautiful and glossy, but is easy to keep that way. 
It has reduced our application and maintenance 
writes Mr. Acker. 

If your gym is the scene of many school ac- 
tivities as well as gym classes and _ basketball 
games, you’ll find Seal-O-San the ideal finish for 
the floor. When you refinish, try Seal-O-San. 


costs, and assures protection,” 





Odessa Independent 
School, Odessa, Texas 


Seal-0-San. 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Director of 

Building Maintenance 
Odessa Public Schools 
Odessa, Texas 










FREE FOLDER 


Holmes Johnston, Representative 
2248 West Castleman Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone 9-3928 


Huntington, Indiana for Toronto, Canada 








We have vacancies NOW in various fields. 
next Fall. 


experience; $200 a year increment; $6000 maximum. 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


Also, some superintendents are ready to employ for 
We can place well-qualified elementary teachers $3800 A.B., $4000 M.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone — CApital 4-2882 


and no 


Member NATA 
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Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 


5 seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
Military service can be made a rewarding 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army 
opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army 
has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
justment. You owe it to your students to 
acquaint them with the following facts of 
Army life. 


Did you know that: 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


@ High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


e@ Army service offers an educational and productive 
career ? 


e@ Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers? 


@ The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; edu- 
cational development ? 








AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF— 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women’s Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS— 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 








‘Cam All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 
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The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 











[] The U.S. Army Talks to Youth 7 Women’s Army Corps ia Cacuer: a ERR Ee 
‘- The Occupational Handbook, ‘a High School Youth and Mili- 
- U. S. Army Weve C(O = 

, CITY STATE 
} Brees, Sale bent Spine [_] Opportunities Ahead 
[] The Army and Your Education [J Reserved For You a EE ET ROTEL 
_ HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 
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WHO WILL TEACH ... ? 
(Continued from page 15) 


for ten-year periods and requires five 
years of experience and one quarter 
of college work for renewal. 

3. Teachers Advanced Certificate. 
This certificate issued on the master’s 
degree with three years of experi- 
ence out of the last five years is valid 
for ten-year periods and requires five 
years of experience for renewal. 

In addition to the regular certifi- 
cates listed above, an Emergency 




















STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


offers continuous and 
comprehensive measurement 
of basic subjects: 

READING SOCIAL STUDIES (grades 5-9) 
SPELLING STUDY SKILLS (grades 5-9) 
LANGUAGE SCIENCE (grades 5-9) 
ARITHMETIC 


The standard in achievement 
testing for more than 30 years. 


Primary battery—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 

Elementary battery—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
Intermediate battery—for grades 5 and 6 
Advanced battery—for grades 7, 8, and 9 


Request information material from: 





COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3 


Cecil James, Tennessee Representative 
Nath Gullett, Southern Manager 
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Certificate valid for two years may 
be issued to those who do not fully 
meet the requirements for the regu- 
lar certificate and may be renewed 
by completing additional work. This 
certificate can be issued on a mini- 
mum of two years of college work. 


What Changes Have Been 
Made? 

The important changes which 
have been made in the requirements 
for certification include a bachelor’s 
degree for the regular certificate for 
the elementary as well as the high 
school grades, continued experience 
to keep the certificate in force, and 
additional college training each ten 
years unless the master’s degree has 
been earned. 

These provisions have been de- 
signed to assure that teachers will 
be well trained to perform satisfac- 
torily the difficult job of teaching. 
Generous provision, however, has 
been made for those who have not 
quite completed the requirements. 
They may be issued the temporary 
Emergency Certificate while the re- 
quirements are being met. 


Who Issues Certificates? 


The Division of Certification in the 
State Department of Education 
checks all applications for certificates 
and issues certificates when require- 
ments have been met. A permanent 
record is kept of all certificates is- 
sued. Duplicate copies of lost 
certificates and amendments to show 
increased training or to add other 
areas of certification are made by 
this office. Certificates for superin- 
tendents and supervisors are also 
issued. 


For the Good of All 


The changes which have been 
made in the requirements for certifi- 
cation are for the purpose of im- 
proving the preparation program 
and to assure that future teachers 
will be better prepared to under- 
stand the complex job of teaching. 
Teachers who do not continue in 
service will be required to take re- 
fresher courses to obtain a renewal 
of certificate. These efforts should 
improve the quality of teachers who 
come into the profession. Increased 
prestige and respect should accrue to 
the whole profession through the in- 


crease in quality of teachers who join | 


our ranks. 


coin nit 


UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 





SUMMER SESSION — 1955 
JUNE 6—JULY 9: JULY 12—AUGUST 13 
in friendly and healthful TUCSON 
ROMANTIC NOGALES—gateway of Mexico's 
new West Coast Highway 
FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION—and other 
thrilling historical sites. 


OVER 200 COURSES IN 36 FIELDS 
NATIONAL AUTHORITIES FOR CLASSES AND 
WORKSHOPS IN EDUCATION, ENGLISH, 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SPECIAL TOUR: Historical sites of MEXICO 
conducted by Dr. Russell C. Ewing five 
weeks on Campus June 6-19 on tour 
June 19-July 10 

AIR CONDITIONED LIBRARY, CLASSROOMS 

STUDENT UNION AND WOMEN’S HALLS. 

WRITE DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


BOX A — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 



















A Boy of The 
Powhatans 
by 


wholesome story of the 
Powhatan Indian tribe at the 
time of the first English settlement 
in Jamestown. Authentic history of 
early Virginia. 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City e Chattanoga 








BORROW by MAIL! 
5 RY COMPLETELY 
bY!) to 600 CONFIDENTIAL! 
It's fast! It’s entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 


quick cash loan from Postal Finance Com- 
entirely by mail. No Agents will call 








pan: 

on you. Ne endorsers required. Repay in 
smal! monthly payments to fit your income. 
No principal duri 
your payless vaca’ months. Your em- 
plorer. relatives, tradespeople and friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. 
RUSH COUPON for information and 
Money est Form sent to you free in 
plain enve . No obligation. Act today. 


j BOsTAT FINANCE CO., Dept. 1098 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
1 Please rush FREE information and Money Request Form. 


a NAME 






































More than a million schoolgirls have read‘ 
—your new students should 


This booklet, written especially for girls 9 to 12, 
is a part of a complete program of menstrual 


detailed 


education available to you without charge 


tion for older girls. Both of 
these booklets may be ordered in 
quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the 
distributors of Kotex*. 


In just two years, ““You’re A Young Lady Now” has 
helped prepare more than a million schoolgirls for 
growing into womanhood. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life in simple terms a girl 9 to 12 


‘You're A Young Lady Now 


same people who gave you “‘Very 
Personally Yours” —the more 





” 


read it, too! 


booklet on menstrua- 





can readily understand. 
When should a girl be told about menstruation ? 
Better a year early than a day late—don’t you agree? 
“You’re A Young Lady Now’’is the work of the 


Either may be used successfully by itself; however, 
you will find them of even greater value when used 
as a part of this integrated program of menstrual 
education. Clip and mail this order form today. 


posta 








Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture made 
by Walt Disney Productions. 
This 10-minute movie tells the 
story of menstruation in a clear, 
direct manner, yet with beauty, 
dignity and charm. Above all, it 
is a movie made with a deep 
understanding of the minds and 
moods and sensitivities of young 
girls. Free (except for return post- 
age) on short term loan. 







This entire 
program or any pari 
of it ts available to 
you without charge. 

Just fill out this 
order form— 
today! 

















Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 
this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 
chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures. 





a ee See See See ee ae 





International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Dept. ST-25 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks 
Also send the following: 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
copies of “You’re A Young Lady Now” 
(1) Physiology Chart 
C Teaching Guide 
Name 
Organization 


Street 


City Zone State 
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TYRANNY, TURMOIL... 
(Continued from page 17) 


these relationships must be evalu- 
ated in terms of staff progress toward 
providing the best possible educa- 
tion for children and youth. To be 
fair, such an appraisal needs to con- 
sider certain limiting factors that 
may be temporarily or permanently 
beyond the control of the superin- 
tendent and his staff. 

The stated purposes of the school 
system should be a healthy reflection 
of a dynamic organization, not only 
sensitive to change but also rooted 
in our democratic and spiritual heri- 
tage. The statements of purpose 
should be formulated with vision and 
should stimulate action; they should 
not be a rehash of platitueds bor- 





rowed from another system in a dif- | 


ferent setting. 


The superintendent must assume | 


the responsibility for leadership in 
defining and stating these purposes. 
This responsibility, however, does 


not imply that the purposes are to be | 


written by the superintendent and 
delivered to classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other staff members in 
the spirit of a Moses just returning 
from Mount Sinai. 

Educational purposes must be de- 
veloped through cooperative effort 
and through representation of those 
affected by the purposes and respon- 
sible for their attainment. This pro- 
cedure emphasizes the fact that such 
purposes should grow out of the 
study, planning, and experience of 


staff members, parents, pupils, and 


other community representatives— 
all working together. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Life Magazine has just announced 
editorial plans for 1955 that include 
three projects of special interest to 
adult education groups. There will 
be a series on “The World’s Great 
Religions”, “America’s Cultural Heri- 
tage,” and “The Story of Man.” 

Because of the interest educators 
have shown in past articles, Life has 
scheduled discussion outlines for 
each article in the “Great Religions” 
series. Educators can obtain these 
outlines (at 10¢ each, or fifteen cop- 
ies for $1.00, to cover handling 
charges) from the Time-Life Edu- 
cation Department, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. Nashville, Tenn. 




















Mean Progness for Tennessee 
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AX TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


n ? BORROW *100°,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 












SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vac a- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





r=***** FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"--------"" 


g To State Finance Company, Dept. C-1349 
' 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $._. 

Amount earned 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.___ 


Number of months 














® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


© Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 








Monthly payments include both 
cASH interest and principal: 








you 20 
MONTHS 


s 675 






. ready and waiting for 















Just sign the short application and 


$ 10000 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
600° 3748 

transaction is completely 

confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 














Old Reliable Compeny 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. C-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 









The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 


wen li asetianinicibhien . ’ = 
‘FIL E INFORM. a T ION ONL Y—Please list below relative ‘information 
for our confidential files 


To Whom Owing 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


a 
a 
: : 
: 7 
H J 
. 8 
: & 
g Name and address . to aaa See ae a 
t of school you teach.—_______________._ Street Se ee ee 4 
g How long with Previous t 
' present employer.__-_________ employment Name of Relative..........-.-- _ (Relationship).........0... 8 
Husband or wife's Salary _ 4 - 7 
. ef ee Street... ee oso secenene ee ] 
: To whom are, Dey. —_ on a Name of Relative...... x CI nace cectneeceoncnie H 
auto made vame) .... | mteencneeibeninaainectanennensaanineaante 
€ Street Town . State on Ni calieieinstenisin, Ta 
a Bank you deal with (Name)........._.__»_»__E- Town sitinmasani emma x 
8 Amount you owe bank? $..........- SC Moonthly » cameaniee | Ra Name of Relative.........______ - (Relationship) .........___-_. H 
Ma What security on bank loan? Street__. . ._ Town _...... State.. _..- Occup. : 
§ List below OTHER Loan or Finance | company (or person) you "NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the ‘purpose of ‘securing a fom. a agree that 
a if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agen J 
g $..-..--_—_—__—_____ to (Name)._....._______-__ ea cckisiatcsntticetinecsnsasliieniics i 
8 Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street ‘ 
| Dayanent | Eee Se Se ee t 
: Purpose of loan... mean nnn ann nna nan eee nee Town ae, eee State ner : 
: ; a 
‘NOTE Amt. lst pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to |Omaha, Nebraska | g 
a en BE cccakam ee BOE. |G ccncsesccascoscccsnscccccess the unpaid principal and int. | Date.......... scedinaase lg 
' aE ——— “fs 
a 3% = month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall ‘ 
a Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 24% % per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. @ 
; in excess of $300 of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
8 of interest. ‘ 
© days actually clapeed, = month Plante: “—Hitamnsm §" miostatndnnnd<« "oe so 
8 y elap: & mon eing any pe! oO! con ve days. : Bf I 
g %ay J 
@ _ !n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompany: + are subject to acceptance g 
a amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pa’ pre to said ae at its ‘above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan ry 
e amount together with interest at the yd rate until fully pa is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be " 
® Payment of principal and Anterest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. t 
as above indicat: ginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
. ——s Se ame day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due ° 
ate for the payment. 
. NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED op > . 
SIGNA 
8 DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED ———— ¥ 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) - 
: 8 
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“GREAT BRITAIN 
_ITS GEOGRAPHICAL 
POSITION” 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Approved for 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


As a result of our new evalua- 
tion service arranged with the 
cooperation of two major 
American universities, you, the 
teacher, will be certain that 
BIS films are really what you 
need before renting or buying. 





Now available to American teachers: 
“GREAT BRITAIN—ITS GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL POSITION,” reviewed and evalu- 
ated by an expert scholastic committee as 
the best film on the subject! This film 
demonstrates the importance of Britain’s 
geographical position and the way in 
which it affects the life and relationships 
of its people. Through the power of ani- 
mation we see that the islands lie in a 
great gulf of unfrozen sea which pene- 
trates 2,000 miles into the frozen zone of 
the Northern Winter. The film shows that 
it is the depressions coming from the At- 
lantic which make Britain’s climate so 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


variable. The structure of depression is 
lucidly explained. 

A description of the continental shelf, 
of the shallow British seas and also the 
structural relations with the continent of 
Europe is given. The oceanic position of 
Great Britain is shown and the circula- 
tions of the routes move as the globe is 
turned revealing the dynamic pattern of 
Britain’s sea connections to the Baltic, to 
the Mediterranean Sea and beyond to the 
Indian Ocean, and across the North At- 
lantic Ocean. Lastly there is shown the 
pattern of world air routes 
focused on London. 


“GREAT BRITAIN— 
ITS GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION” 


B&W 11 Minutes 
Rent $1.50 Sale $45.00 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 














CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 









PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 


precision made. Manufacturer's Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS 
SALES. 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
Illinois. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 


| I tell you what to write, where and how 
| to sell; and supply big list of editors who 


IPP E PPPOE RE EC SSCA IIIS © 


buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-B Chicago 26, Ill. 
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The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 





CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water Colors 

. ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 














GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 





the Universidad Aut de G jara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer 
in Guadalajora, Mexico, July 3 - August 13, 


courses in art, creative writing, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, board 
& room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Calif. 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF TEA sponsor- 
ing of tours to Europe and various 
parts of the United States appears on 
page 10 of this Tennessee Teacher. 
Write to: Travel Section, TEA, 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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_Across the State 


CWC 





THE FutrurE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
grew out of the Horace Mann Centennial 
in 1937 and is a project of local, state, and 
national associations. The FTA field is 
the young men and women in high school 
and college who are considering teaching 
as a career. College groups are known 
as chapters; high school groups are known 
as clubs. 

The first objective of Future Teachers of 
America is to develop among young people 
who are preparing to teach an organization 
which shall be an integral part of state 
and national associations. Both clubs and 
chapters are used as the training ground 
for professional and civic relationships in 
the preparation of leaders. When students 
become members of FTA, they become 
associate members of TEA and NEA. 
These are the “all inclusive” organizations 
which all professionally minded teachers, 
administrators—all educators—join first. In 
keeping with the goals of the unified teach- 
ing profession it is the policy of FTA to 
require membership in both the state as- 
sociation and the national association. 
Through their programs and activities FTA 
members become familiar with the history, 
ideals, ethics, programs, leaders, and great 
victories won by the organized teaching 
profession. 

FTA now has more than 25,500 mem- 
bers in the colleges and universities and 
more than 32,500 in the high schools 
throughout the nation. Tennessee has 17 
college chapters with a membership of 731. 
Colleges with active chapters include: Au- 
stin Peay State College, Lee College, 
Southern Missionary College, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Memorial 
University, Freed-Hardeman College, Lam- 
buth College, Carson-Newman College, 
East Tennessee State College, Maryville 
College, Bethel College, Memphis State 
College, Milligan College, Middle Tennes- 
see State College, David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Martin College, and A & I State 
University. 


Lincoln 


Tennessee has 38 chartered high school 
clubs with a total membership of 772. 
Quite a few high schools have sent to our 
office a notice of their affiliation with the 
national FTA. Many others have affiliated 
and failed to send a notice to the state 
office. We would appreciate a notice of 
affiliation. Our list of affiliates includes: 
Smyrna, Giles County, Clinton, DuPont, 
Baxter Seminary, Huntland, 
Lawrence County, Elizabethton, Meigs 
Consolidated, Loudon, Hickman County, 
Cookeville Central, Franklin County, Sul- 
livan, Knoxville Young, Nashville West 
End, Knoxville West, Polk County, David- 
son County Cumberland, Madisonville, 
Wayne County, Knoxville Rule, Woodlawn, 


crossville, 


Davidson County Hillsboro, Kingspor: 
Lynn View, Minor Hill, and Savannai; 
Central. David Lipscomb College is 
the process of organizing a club at Lips- 
comb High. 

The chapters and clubs in Tennesse: 
have had an annual meeting for a number 
of years and more recently have held 
statewide workshop. The first workshop 
was held on the campus of Middle Ten- 
nessee State College and the second at 
David Lipscomb College. The third work- 
shop will be held April 15 at Austin Peay 
State College. All club and chapter mem- 
bers and their sponsors are urged to attend. 
Watch THe TENNESSEE TEACHER for fu- 
ture announcements. Willie Stevens, FTA 
sponsor at Austin Peay, and Dr. T. J. Farr, 
state FTA director, will be sending all 
sponsors information very soon regarding 
the conference. 

No program is more worthy of effort and 
support than Future Teachers of America. 
The goal of the state association is a club 
in every high school, a chapter in ‘every 
college. Write us if you need help or 
materials in erganizing. 


Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 
THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 
THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 
THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
fo all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 


Lees Mads) 


HOTELS 


ARLING DINKLE® Je 
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Listed in 


MUSIC 


The American Singer 


Books One through Six and Combined Grades 
Beattie « Wolverton e Wilson e Hinga 
Book Seven « Book Eight e Advanced Book 
Bridgman e Curtis 


The American Singer 
Second Edition 


Books One through Six 
Beattie e Wolverton e Wilson e Hinga 


Music and Man 


A General Outline of a Course in 
Music Appreciation Based on 
Cultural Backgrounds 
McKinney 


READING 


Betts Basic Readers 


The Language Arts Series 
Grades One through Six 
Betts e Welch 


The Mastery of Reading 
Worlds of Adventure 
Pupil’s Edition and Teacher’s Edition 
Bailey e Leavell 


Worlds of People 
Pupil’s Edition and Teacher’s Edition 
Bailey ¢ Leavell 


TYPING 


Tennessee 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Our Ways of Living: 


Ways of Living in Many Lands 
Where Our Ways of Living Come From 
Living in the Age of Machines 
Richer Ways of Living 
Wilson ¢ Wilson ¢ Erb 


American History 
Wilson ¢ Lamb 


The Development of America 
Wirth 


United States History 


Wirth 


A History of the World 


Magenis e Appel 


This Government of Ours 
Allen e Wirth 


Our Little Neighbors 
at Work and Play 


Here, There, Then, and Now 


Carpenter 


Children of Our World 


Carpenter 


Typing Simplified 


One Year Course e« Two Year Course e Advanced Course 


Leslie e Pepe 


wo russe -American Book Company. cisin: oi. 





TENNESSEE'S 
SUCCESS 
FORMULA 


¢e IMPROVED EDUCATION 


For enlightened living and enjoyment 


e QUALITY PRODUCTS 


To supply equipment and teaching aids 
at an affordabie cost 


¢ QUICK SERVICE 


To keep things humming, better relations. 
satisfied public 


We invite you to visit our Display Rooms 


158 Second Avenue North 720 South Gay Street 357-59 Madison Avenue 


Nashville, Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. 








